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A MONARCH'S ENTERTAINMENT TO A GREAT REPUBLICAN: KING EDWARD’S BANQUET TO. PRESIDENT LOUBET AT THE EMBASSY, MAY 3. 
Drawn spy A. Forestier, ovr Spreciat Artist w Paris. 


His Mayesty’s place was at the centre of the table which ran along the banqueting-hall. President Loubet sat immediately opposite the King. On the King’s right 
was Madame Loubet, and won the President's right, Lady Monson. 








~ OUR.NOTE BOOK. — 


Salutations to the people of Paris for their most 
hospitable good sense! Having made up their minds 
to entertain the King, they did it handsomely. They 
began by shouting ‘‘ Vive le Roi!’’ and ‘‘ Vive l’Angle- 
terre!’’ a little timidly, no doubt. The sounds were 
strange in their ears, but soon grew familiar. Our 
National Anthem, done quite neatly into French— 
heureux et glorteux, and the rest of it, except 
the ‘‘ knavish tricks ’’—was served up in the news- 
papers without striking anybody as an exotic. The 
translator probably reflected that, as Drumont and 
Rochefort had frustrated their own knavish tricks so 
effectually, the line addressed to them became super- 
fluous. Decorations and illuminations cheered the 
streets, and when M. Drumont clothed his premises 
in majestic and protesting gloom, Paris laughed at 
him. All her good-humour, so long absent from some 
of her later moods, was conjured back again by the 
King’s ease, frankness, and simple pleasure in the 
beautiful city of which he is a cosmopolitan freeman. 
No wonder that the President of the Municipal Council 
hailed him as ‘‘an old friend who does not forget, and 
is not forgotten.’”’ No apter and happier phrase ever 
greeted a royal visitor. 


See what an impression is made by a Sovereign 
who, whether he is consolidating an ancient alliance at 
Lisbon, or paying friendly calls at Rome and Paris, is 
tranquil, genial, a perfect master of his métier! Some 
monarchs seem frightened to death by their own import- 
ance; others are always thrusting their Divine Right 
into the smallest details. When the Czar was in Paris 
he appeared to be thinking that this was the terrible city 
which had taken off the head of an anointed Bourbon. 
If the Kaiser could follow King Edward to the Seine, 
instead of being forced to content himself with the 
Tiber, he would descend upon the Parisians with 
the awful condescension of the charioteer of the 
sun. Can you imagine him remarking to a crowd 
of desperate Radicals at the Hotel de Ville that 
they made him feel at home? It is the King of 
England who feels at home in such a company, and in 
whom such a sentiment is the most natural thing in the 
world. An observant French writer has discovered not 
only that the English, after all, are human beings, but 
even that they resemble the French in their love of 
liberty and the humane arts. Our native fogs unroll for 
a moment, and reveal us modestly blushing at this 
tribute. There is, indeed, not a little in common 
between the two peoples, although they differ so 
much in temperament. It is the King who has 
opened the eyes of Parisian science to this hitherto 
obscure fact in natural history, while Drumont and 
his friends are ransacking the centuries for our perfidy, 
and vainly adjuring their countrymen to remember 
Joan of Are. 


A melancholy person, who calls himself ‘‘a retired 
politician,’ writes in the Mational Review on the 
‘‘decay of authority.’’ The authority of the Crown, 
he is pleased to acknowledge, does not decay. You 
have clear evidence of that in the King’s tour. But 
in this country ‘‘the Crown is pretty much what the 
nation makes it.’’ If the nation makes the Crown, 
why should it not be at least equally successful with 
the much smaller job of giving authority to the news- 
papers? Alas! it has failed entirely. The newspapers 
have no moral credit, because some of them “‘ argue, 
dogmatise, and inveigh’’ on one side, and some on the 
other. I fancied this was equally true of politicians, 
even in retirement, and of human nature at large. No; 
it is the special characteristic of journalism. 


Further, I learn that ‘‘when the public are, for a 
time, pretty nearly all of one mind, their newspapers 
are knit in a bond of professional brotherhood, whether 
the theme be policy, literature, or any other.’’ It is 
sweet to dwell together in brotherly love; but it is 
strange to be quite unconscious of this blessed state. 
How is it that the band of brothers can never agree 
about novelists, even when the public consumes huge 
editions of them? Why the eternal complaint that 
dramatic critics hold aloof from the crowd, and that no 
two of them see alike? As for policy, who discovered 
that the Bagdad Railway was a trap—the public or 
the journalists? The public, dear innocents, might 
have been like the young man in the Arabian story, 
who was caught up by a djin from his bed in Bagdad, 
and awoke next morning to find himself in his night 
attire at the gates of Damascus. The German djin 
would have played a similar trick on the Government 
and the nation but for the alertness of the newspapers. 
Where were the politicians, prominent or retired ? 
Newspapers, says this gentleman, who seems to be 
smarting from popular ingratitude, have ‘‘ got to pay,”’ 
and they do it by watching the wind, and all scudding 
before it in the same direction. Queer meteorologist, who 
does not know that there are more winds in journalism, 
blowing every day in every direction, than ever came out 
of the cave of Aolus! 
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Mr. Henley sang to us lately the fierce chant of 
lawless speed; and here is Mr. E. V. Lucas. in the 
Monthly Review, with a song of ‘‘the snail’s discreet 
degrees, a rhapsody of sauntering.’’ This poet has 
a mild disdain for speed, its savour and its sting, for 
speed directed by human energy. If it comes to sheer 
swiftness, ‘‘a bee can .sport on gauzy wing around 
the fastest train’’; and your seventy-five horse-power 
motor-car cannot compete with the swallow. But why 
should any professed lover of Nature yearn to be ‘‘a 
highway meteor’’? Why not practise— 

The delicate and gentle art 
Of never getting there ? 


But this, I gather from one motor-car expert, is precisely 
the art which is practised by the deluded followers of 
another expert. They buy the cars he recommends, and 
lo! the first expert finds them stuck in the road. Do 
they sing with Mr. Lucas— 

Not dead to all sensations we 

Who loiter in the lane? 


When petrol fails them, they can study ‘‘the secret 
of the hedge,’’ and listen to the nightingale. Expert 
number two should seize this argument to turn the 
tables on his professional brother. 


A misanthrope writes to me: ‘‘Mr. Henry Norman 
assures us that the motor-car will make the whole world 
kin. Sir, this is no satisfaction to me. I have spent 
my life in escaping from my kindred. A year or two 
ago I took a house in the country, six miles from a 
railway-station, and a hundred miles from. my nearest 
relations, who, when they are moved by family affection 
to visit me, have to make a tiresome journey in at least 
three trains. They have not made that journey yet. But 
yesterday I received a letter from them, stating that 
they proposed to buy a motor-car, which would bring 
them over to my place to lunch, and take them back 
in time for dinner (unless I, with my usual generosity, 
asked them to stay the night), and all for a shilling’s- 
worth of petrol. I have written to say that it will 
cost a great deal more than a shilling, for they have 
not reckoned the chauffeur’s wages, and the wear and 
tear of the car, which alone will be ruinous, as the 
roads in my part of the country are very bad. More- 
over, I have warned them that the rural magistrates 
hereabouts are very fierce, and that the local con- 
stabulary have sworn to stop a car travelling at illegal 
speed, even if they have to throw themselves in front of 
it, which would bring the stain of blood on our family 
name. P.S.—Just received a telegram saying my rela- 
tions have decided to walk, and save the shilling on 
petrol! This comes of that deplorable exhibition 
on the Brighton Road! ’”’ 


This letter betrays a sad lack of public spirit Unless 
1 mistake the omens of the time, the Stockbrokers’ Walk 
to Brighton marks a turning-point in our history. For 
years the observers of City life have dwelt upon its 
physical ills. The national manhood is threatened by 
degeneracy. In every Briton’s chest the spirit of the 
race mounts high; but the chest is not always worthy 
of the tenant. The stockbroker who could not slap 
his chest and exclaim with Fred Bayham —‘ Manly, 
Sir, manly!”’ felt abashed. Such a reproach could no 
longer be suffered ; and so a procession of City gentle- 
men set off for Brighton in the rain, throwing out their 
chests all the way. This example has stirred ambition 
all over the country. High-roads are dotted with the 
expanding chests of merchant princes, resolved to 
recover the thews and sinews of their ancestors. Is 
not this a more inspiring sight than the motor ~ car 
at the top of its speed? These marching citizens, 
moreover, may acquire a useful knowledge of topo- 
graphy. They may be able to give useful hints to the 
Intelligence Department in case an invader should land 
suddenly on the east coast, and the maps of Yorkshire 
should be unaccountably missing at the War Office ! 


A genius in the Fortnightly Review has imagined 
a landing of the French in the Humber from a fleet 
executing manceuvres in the North Sea. The French 
Government would give us due notice of the manceuvres, 
and even invite British officers to witness them. Then, 
without the slightest warning, troops would be landed 
in barges, which had been carefully rehearsed on the 
Loire. To prepare France for this marvellous stroke 
the Republic would be overturned, the Napoleonic 
dynasty restored, and the Kaiser lost in a balloon. 
His successor would make a secret compact with 
France and Russia for our overthrow, and the French 
would pop into the Humber, while the Germans lured 
away our fleets, and the Russians went prancing into 
Afghanistan. Even in this desperate situation our luck 
would not fail us. The fleets would return and destroy 
the French ships in the Humber; the commander of the 
expedition would be forced to surrender at Huntingdon ; 
and the Kaiser William, who had dropped from his 
balloon into the Danube, would come to life again, 
bundle his successor off the throne, and annul the 
compact. But we must not count on such accidents. 
Allons, enfants de la patrie! Stockbrokers, to arms! 
Chests forward ! 


PARLIAMENT. 

In the Lords, the Foreign Secretary made an important 
statement about Persia. In any revision «of our com- 
mercial relations with that country, the Government would 
insist upon special consideration for British trade. Lord 
Lansdowne referred to the Bagdad Railway scheme, in 
which the Government had declined to co-operate. With 
regard to the Persian Gulf, this country was resolved to 
resist, at any cost, the establishment of a naval base by 
any other Power. 

In the second reading debate on the Irish Land Bill, 
Mr. Redmond complained that there was no provision 
for evicted tenants, and no proper treatment of the 
congested districts. The perpetual rent-charge to be 
imposed Ly the State was unreasonable. He warned 
the Government that if they should reject moderate 
amendmer‘s the Irish members would wash their hands 
of the B..1. Mr. Coghill, supported by Sir George 
Bartley, moved its rejection. He described the Bill as 
worse than Mr. Gladstone’s scheme in 1886. Did the 
Ministry propose to follow it with Home Rule or ‘‘a 
modified form of self-government’’? He could see no 
security for the taxpayers’ money. Mr. Balfour replied 
that the security was in the Exchequer grants for local 
purposes. The Bill was a natural development of the 
Unionist principle of Jand- purchase. The Irish land 
system had become intolerable, and the Bill would 
substitute a sound basis of tenure for a bad one. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman thought there was 
no alternative policy to that of the Government. The 
country did not lke the Bill, but was being led 
judiciously up to it, like a shying horse. Everything 
depended on equitable terms, and therefore the Bill 
would have to be considerably remodelled. Mr. T. W. 
Russell and Mr. William O’Brien dismissed the fear 
of repudiation by the tenants as idle. The tax- 
payers’ investment, said Mr. O’Brien, was as safe as 


‘the Bank of England. But the terms of purchase were 


too hard. Mr. Thomas Shaw took the same view, argu- 
ing that the tenants should pay no more than eighteen 
years’ purchase and the State only two. Sir Edward 
Grey approved of the rent-charge, but urged that it 
should be paid to an Irish, not an English, authority. 








THE PLAYHOUSES. 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA. 


The first cycle of the ‘‘ Nibelungen”’ at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, has been most brilliantly 
presented and performed, and even the subscription 
Opera season that started on Monday, May 5, can hope 
to do no better. Great pains had been taken with 
scenery, orchestra, and chorus, and the result was 
entirely adequate, which is rare praise for the tetralogy 
of Wagner, taking into consideration its almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. Dr. Richter conducted admir- 
ably, and the orchestra and chorus could not well 
have been better. There was new scenery for the first 
and last of the ‘‘ Nibelungen,’”’ ‘‘Das Rheingold ”’ 
and ‘‘ Gétterdammerung,’’ painted by Mr. Harry 
Brooke, and it was most picturesque. 

The singers are for the most part new to Covent 
Garden, and they will be welcome again, for they all 
attained to a high degree of excellence. Frau Burckard, 
who has many qualifications for sustaining the réle of 
Briinnhilde, gave a highly finished performance. She 
acts dramatically, and possesses a beautiful, true, and 
powerful voice. To one far back in the auditorium, it 
seemed flexible and resonant, but it is possible that to 
one nearer the stage its very strength might make 
somewhat for harshness. Fraulein Zimmermann was 
very fascinating as Freia. Fraulein Fremstad was a 
charming Fricka, the Goddess of Marriage. Herr 
Bertram sang Wotan admirably. 

On the second night ‘‘ Die Walkire’’ had a graceful 
Sieglinde in the person of Fraulein Zimmermann. Herr 
Van Dyck was Siegmund; and the exquisite love-music, 
among the most beautiful that Wagner has ever written, 
was sung perfectly. The last act was very dramatic, 
and both Wotan and Briinnhilde acquitted themselves 
creditably. 

On Thursday. April 30, ‘‘Siegfried’’ was given, 
Herr Kraus playing the title-rédle. His «acting was 
excellent, as was his method of singing, phrasing, and 
intonation. Herr Lieban was wonderful as Mime. On 
Saturday was given the last and the grandest part of the 
great work—‘‘ Gétterdammerung.*’ It was on the same 
high level of excellence. It is absolutely impossible 
adequately to describe the beauty of the composition. 
It is breathless in its effects, that culminate in 
Briinnhilde’s throwing herself on the funeral-pyre of 
Siegfried. In Germany the opening scene of the Norns 
and the scene between Briinnhilde and Waltraute are 

enerally omitted. On Saturday the applause, great as 
it waS, Was never extravagant, for the performance was 
magnificent. Herr Kraus sang Siegfried’s adventures 
with fine dramatic power. Frau Leffler Burckard was 
very good, and Madame Kirkby Lunn sang Waltraute 
beautifully. Considering the enormous difficulties of 
the production, the mounting, which excelled anything 
yet seen at Covent Garden, deserves special com- 
mendation. The perme of the Hall of Gibichungs 
was startling in its realism and ingenuity. 


‘*DANTE’’ AND HENRY IRVING AT DRURY LANE. 


Hailed with that vociferous and affectionate enthusiasm 
which is always reserved for the greatest ard most intel- 
lectual of our living actors, Sir Henry Irving assumed 
last week, at Drury Lane Theatre, the character of the 
sublime poet of medizval Italy, and for the representa- 
tive of Dante the whole play, mere series as it is of 
disconnected pictures and melodramatic episodes, was 
one long triumph—the triumph of an arresting per- 
sonality. Indeed, the prevailing impression left by the 
former Lyceum chief's new production is that of a 
majestic figure backed by a splendid spectacle. In 
the midst of a set of ever-shifting shadows — and 
shadows Dante’s stage-companions are, whether starving 
prisoners or excommunicating bishop, faithless wives or 
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persecuted children, chasiting nuns or heaven-stricken 
Cardinal—there stands out one dominant flesh-and-blood 
person, made real and made imposing by the magic 
of Henry Irving’s art. His playwrights their interpreter 
help but little; for are they not M. Moreau and 
M. Sardou, the latter, of late years, the very apostle 
of theatrical insincerity ? Their Dante, at best, is 
a frenzied father who twice rescues his unlawful 
daughter from peril, or an eloquent prophet who is 
actuated by personal wrongs when he foretells and 
awaits the doom of a wicked Cardinal—the hero, in 
short, of a sensational story which is itself singularly 
lacking in movement or concentration, and is inter- 
rupted by the introduction of extraneous tablea-x. 
Given no adequate material, it is the actor who 
has to create the ideal poet out of his own plastic 
features, his own moods and feelings, his own thought- 
ful imagination ; and that classic, austere face of 
his, those brooding, melancholy eyes, that whole 
aspect of the seer which is his, all address an 
irresistible appeal before he has uttered a syllable. 
But the phantoms which surround the stage !)ante— 
Pia, the married lady for whom he is supposed, after 
Beatrice’s death, to have formed an attachment ; their 
daughter Gemma, whom he saves from a convent prison 
and the Inquisition ; Giotto the painter, Colonna the 
Cardinal, Francesca da Rimini, Ugolino, and the rest— 
are not to be vitalised by any acting, though Miss Lena 
Ashwell doesiher best for the joint réles of Pia and 
Gemma, and Mr. Mollison has a fine moment in Colonna’s 
death-scene, the drama’s one strong situation. The 
players are weighed down by a mass of spectacle. But 
it is grand spectacle, whether it depicts Dante’s Italy 
or the material hell of medizval fancy. There is an 
exquisite realisation of the joyous spirit of the Renais- 
sance in the refined picture of a springtide féte; while 
the (superfluous) scenes of Purgatory and the Inferno, of 
which the best perhaps is the Valley of Asphodels, are 
all most imaginatively treated. 


‘‘THE LITTLE COUNTESS,’’ AT THE AVENUE. 


If there is a hackneyed situation of drawing-room 
drama it is that of a bachelor’s midnight assignation 
interrupted by visitors, one a husband seeking his wife. 
Yet this it is which Mr. G, P. Bancroft chooses for 
the climax of his new piece, ‘‘The Little Countess,’’ 
and so bungles as to spoil a rather promising specimen 
of the ‘‘well-made’’ play. His (mechanical) story 
begins with a clever act of exposition in which a 
‘‘ musical-comedy’”’ actress receives. from two men very 
different proposals. One, a peer, persists in offering 
matriage, though he learns that, in days of poverty, she 
had accepted a male friend’s protection. The other— 
her former lover—suggests, though his wife is dead, a 
resumption of the old relations. Cured of her infatua- 
tion—as, alas! real women of her type would not be— 
Sadie marries his Lordship and transfers (most improb- 
ably) her affections to her husband. The playwright, 
plunging deeper into theatricality, makes the peer’s 
relatives Vere de Veres who sneer at the bride’s 
vulgarity, shows the peer’s sister wickedly entangled 
with the little Countess’s old lover, and portrays the 
heroine as spitefully resolved to avenge herself on the 
fine lady. So we find Sadie intruding on the assignation, 
and being forced, Cleopatra-like, to roll herself in a 
carpet to escape the jealous eyes of her husband. Such 
a play is sufficiently exposed by mere description, but it 
is well acted. In the Avenue cast are Mr. Ben Webster, 
who renders the peer’s emotional scenes quite affect- 
ingly ; Miss Susanne Sheldon, who has the right air for 
Lady Hermione; Mr. Fred Kerr, whose savoir faire 
does not desert him even in the réle of a Lothario; and 
Miss Annie Hughes, who, though over-accentuating the 
heroine’s banalities, proves an amusing and a pathetic 
little Countess. 








Fest VAL OF THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
Instituted A.D. 1655. 

The TWO F-UNDRED and FORTY-NINTH FESTIVAL will be celebrated, under 
the Dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, on WEDNESDAY, icy 13. 

Choir of 250 voices and fu'l orchestra. 

The Service will commence at half-past three with Sullivan's “In Memoriam” Overture, 
with speci..1 reference to the late Archbishop of C ‘anterbury, President of the Corporation. 

Tie /nthem will be “The Lord of Might,” the words by Bishop Heber, set to 
music con) specially for this occasion by Sir Charles Vinliers Stanford, M.A., 
D.C. a Mus. Doc 

e@ SERMON will be preached by the Rev. Prebendary EDGAR C. SUMNER 
GIBSON: D.D., Vicar of Leeds and Chaplain-in-Ordinar to the King. 
‘i be Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, Archbishops and Bishops, Stewards, and others will 
atten: 

The ANNUAL DINNER will take place on the same day in the Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall at six o'clock for half-past six precisely, the LORD MAYOR presiuimg, supported 
by the Sheriffs. The Archbishop of Canterbury will be present. 

The Archbishop of York (fifth time). Rev. Canon Benham, D.D. (fourth time). 
The Earl of Stamford. Rev. Charles C. Collins, M A. (sixth time). 
The Viscount Clifden (third time). Rev. Hen M. . Davey, M.A., F.S.A., 
The Bishop of Chichester (second time). F.G.S., Chancellor of C hichester ‘the <iral 
The Bishop of Salisbury (third time). (fifth time). 


The Bishop of Ely (third time). * | Rev. George Dawes, M.A. (third time). 
The Bishop of ge od ieecoud time). Rev. William J. Hall, M.A. (fifth time). 
The Bishop of St. Albans. Rev. Robert Mashiter, M A. (seventh time). 
The Bishop of Thicegea Rev Ernest H. Pearce M A. (third time). 
The Lord Liangattock (second time). xev. py G. Pilkington, M.A. 
The Right Hox Sir ee Samuel, Lord | Rev. Lewis N. Prance, M.A. (sixth time). 
Mayor (secona time Rev. Canon David Reith, M.A. (second 
The Hon. Mr. J: istice Kekewich (sixth time). time). 
The Rev. Sir E. Graham } Rev. G. Cosby White, M A. (sixteenth 
Moon, _ Bart., M.A. | time). 


(ninth time). | 
Sir Reginald Hansoti ime) 
Bart., LL.D., Alder. f Treasure rs. Herbert J. Alicroft, Esq (eleventh time). 
man (twenty - second William J. D. Andrew, |: sq. (second time) 
time). Robert Dudley Baxter, Esq 
Sir William Tomlinson, Alfred Baldwin, Esq , M P. (ter *h time). 
Bart., M.P (ninth time). E. Lonsdale Beckwith, Esq. (f +, th time). 
Sir Andrew Lu sk, Bart. (twelfth time). Henry B. Blandy, Esq (sixth -ine) 
Sir John W hittaker Ellis, Bart., Alderman | George C. Bompas, Esq. (fourth time). 
(eighth time). Kchard J. Sowermen, Esq 


Rev. J. Beck Wickes, M.A. (twenty-seventh 


Sir Mark W. Collet, Bart. (third time). Lieut.-Col. Alfred J. ‘Copelaid, F.SA 
(sixteenth time). 


Sir James Whitehead, Bart. (fourth time) 
The Rev. = Borradaile Savory, Bart., M.A +a (fourth time). 
(third time nin, E (twentie~) time). 
Sir Thomas’ ‘Smith, Bart., K.C.V O. (fifth | Rev. Harry S. Croatia, B. D., Dean of Trinity 
time). Hall, Cambridy e (twelfth time). 
Sir Horatio Davies, K.C_M G ,M.P., V.D., Archibald Day, Esq. (ninth time). 
Alderman (fourteenth time). rgrave Deane, Esq., K.C. (second time). 
Mr. Alderman Pound (third time). Thomas C. Dewey, Esq. (eighth time). 
Sir W. Purdie Treloar, Alderman (fourth | Robert W. Dibdin, Esq, F.R.G.S., Mayor 





time). of Holborn (fifth time) 

Sir George W. Truscott, son. Frederic C. rg Esq. (sixth time). 
Alderman Sheriffs Frederick Fisher, Esq. (sixth time). 

Sir tS ona H. Brooke- I Gerald Stanhope Hanson. Esq. (fourth time) 
Hitching. C.C -ondon Francis Stanhope Hanson, Esq. (fourth time) 

Sir Horace iM: arshall, M.A, LL D, J P.| William Hughes, Esq. (seventh time) 
(twenty-second time). Robert L. Huntef, Esq. 

Seymour Conway, Esq., Master of the | William Lancaster, Esq. (ninth time). 
Grocers’ Company. Morton Latham, Esq. (third time). 


Ca F. Pearson, Esq.. Master of the | Charles E. Layton, oo (third time). 
rs Company Frederick Lee, Esq. (fifth time). 
John n potand, Esq.. F.R.G S., Master of the Se ange Morgan, Esq. (sixth time). 
Skinners’ Company. Edward W. Nicholls, Esq. (second time). 
Sir Gabriel Gonines Bart., C B.. Master of | Wickham Noakes, Esq. (sixth time). 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. x rancis W. Percival, Esq., '.S.A. 
Thomas Iliffe Weston Esq.. Master of the | George H. Pinckard, Esq. (third time). 


Salters’ Company. Percy T. Reid, Esq. 
James E. Horne. Esq . M.A., Master of the | Col. S. G. Seomford Sackville, M.P. 
Clothworkers’ Company. . Whately Simmonds, Esq. (twelfth time) 
The Ven. Williain Sinclair, D.D., Arch- ev. Mark J. s ere M.A. (ninth time) 





deacon of London (tenth time). Seth Taylor, . (third time) 
Rev. Canon John Allen, D D. (fourth time). Henry Jagner, 2sq (fourte enth time). 
Rev. Ewart Barter, M.A. (third time). Leonard C. Wakefield, Esq 
Rev. A. H. Sanxay Barwell, M.A., Pre-| Col. Robert Williams, M.P. (third time). 
bendary of Chichester (seventh time). Hugh Wyatt, Esq. 





Stewards for the first time present a donation of 30 guineas or upwards, and those who 
have held the office before, a donation of not less than 20 guineas. 
Stewards become Governors of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy. 


SUMS PAID IN 1902. 


In grants to necessitous clergymen .. 


£4,510 18 6 
In pensioys and grants to their widows and. aged single 


daughters 15,366 0 0 
In grants to clerg children “(103 being: orphans) towards 
education, outfit, or apprenticeship .. +. §00f 0 0 


= £24,877 18 6 
The total number of grants and pensions in 1902 was 1772. 
Tickets are issued to all Governors and to all who subscribe to the funds of the Society. 
New Annual Subscribers may have them on application on payment of their subscription. 
BANKERS—Messrs, Hoare, 37, Fleet Street, E C. 
Registrar—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart 
Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, W C 
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y Q FREQUENT SAIL INGS TO GIBRALTAR. 

. * MARSEILLES, MALTA, FGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, 

KURRACHEE, CAIL.CUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND 
. « THE WORLD TOURS.—For particulars apely at the London 
Offices, 122, T-eadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.( 


\W EST 


THE IMPERIAL DIRECT MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICE. 
BRISTOL TO KINGSTON (JAMAICA) FORTNIGHTLY. 
R.M.S. “PORT ROYAL.” May 9. | R.M.S. “ORT MORANT,” May 23. 


Maynificent accommodation for Saloon and Second-Class Passengers. Vares moderate 
For Passage or Freight, apply to Hickie, Borman & Co., 14, Waterloo Place, S.W.; 
Thos. Cook & Son's; Henry Gaze & Son's, Ltd.; Sewill & Crowther, 18, Cockspur 
Street, S.W.; Alfred Jakins Co., Ltd., or to 


ELDER DEMPSTER and CO., Liverpool, Bristol, I-ondon, and Manchester. 
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OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” 

is the title of a neat little work issued by Messrs. J. GIEVE & SONS, I-td., 

of 110, HIGH STREET, PORTSMOUTH, It should be in the hands of all parents 

thinking of placing their sons in the Royal Navy. as it gives in concise form the 

new egulations, from how to obtain a nomination to the final examination for 
commissioned rank. 





READING 


STOPFORD BROOKE: 
Worship of God.” 


‘THE REV. M. SAVAGE: 


‘THE REV. T. J. HARDY: “The Nation’s Peril.” 


U NiFARIAN FREE. 


‘THE REV. ‘The Proper 


“Our Unitarian Gospel.” 


These Publications sent free ; also information on Unitarianisin given. 
Apply by letter to— 
LADY WILSON, 8%, CHURCH ROAD, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


T HE AU TY 


A UTOTYPRPE 
LONDON. 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS 
Of Famous Works by Old and Modern Masters of the Principal Schools 
of Painting. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 


with upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block 
Illustrations, 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 





COMPANY 


For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 


Is Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. A Visit of Inspection is Invited, 








TzREs OF G USSCRIPTION 
Tro 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 
Paid in Advance. 
INLAND. 


Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £1 95. 31. 
Six Months, 14s. ; Christmas Half-year, 15s. ad. 
Three Months, 7s.; Christmas Quarter, 8s. 3d. 


ABROAD. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £1 16s. 4c. 


Six Months, 17s. 4¢.; Christmas Half-year, 19s. 
Months, 8. @d.; Christmas Quarter, ros. 4d. 





NORtH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S 


GS UMMER CR U1-§& £ S, 


The fine Steam Yacht “St. ss e° LEITH to the WEST COAST and 
FIORDS of NORWAY, June 3, 16, 11 and 23, and August 4. Inclusive 
Fare, from £10 10s, Four-bedded C abing uy jy First-class Cuisine. 

Cruise round BRITISI! ISLES, August 15. Fares from £12 12s 

From ALBERT DOCK, I.FITH, to CAITHNESS and the ORKNEY and 
SHETLAND ISLANDS, every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from 
ABERDEEN five times a week, trom May 1 to September 30. 

ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND, to be opened in June under 
the Company's management. Comfortable quarters and excellent Cuisine. Grand Kock 
Scenery sa fod Loch and Sea Fishing in the neighbourhood. 

Full particulars. Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, 1o2, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. ; Wordie and Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow ; George Hourston, 1, Tower 
Place, Leith. 

CHARLES MERRYLEES, Manager, Aberdeen 


(RENT - PACIFIC LINE PLEASURE CRUISES 








chi § * OPHIR,” 6814 tons’ register, 10,c00-horse power. 
By Stesm-chigs t “ CUZCO,” 3918 tons’ register. 4000-horse power. 
From LONDON to the FIORDS OF NORWAY, ene gicky CAPE, and SPITZBERGEN 
(for Midnight Sun. Great Polar Ice Pack, ree sda to August 12; to COPENHAGEN 
STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, &c., July 31 to August 28. 
{ F. GREEN and CO. 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm at 5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C 
or to West-Fnd Branch Office: 16, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Head Office : 
Fenchurch Avenue, 





JAPAN, 
OR 
AROUND THE WORLD, vid VANCOUVER. 


AUSTRALIA, CHINA, 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the World’s grandest scenery. 
For Tickets or Free Books, apply— 
Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
67, Kimg William Street, E.C. ; or go, Cockspur Street, S.W. 





RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. HENRY IRVING'S SEASON. 
Every Evening, at 8, DANTE, by MM. Sardou and Moreau. 
Saturday Matinées, May 9, 16, 23, and go. 





N OHAWK MOORE AND BU RGESS MINSTRELS, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL, ie gti LY. Every Evening at 8. Matinées Monday, 
Wednesday. Thursday. Saturday, Easter Novelties all successes, 55., 35., 23, 15. 
Children Half Price. Seats boo! at at Whitehead’s. and all libraries. 


L oN DON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBUURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 




















| 


Cirkus Eugén. The Great Fire of London, 1666. 
Pelée. A River of Fiery Lava. Mountain Trip. 
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H ARWICH 


ROYAL BRITISH M Ait 


HOOK OF HOLLAND—QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLIAND 
AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
Daily (Sundays included) at 8 30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. 
NEW SERVICE TO BERLIN AND NORTH GERMANY. 
1 the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne, 


0UT E. 


Through Carriages and Restaurant Cars betwee 
and Bale 


ANTWERP, every Week«lay, at 8:40 p m , from Liverpool Strect Station. 


DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlinds Restaurant 
Car between York and Harwich. 





The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are stecl screw vessels, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Mag. 


HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.'s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ESBJERG, for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the U.S.S. Co. of Copenhagen Steamers 
Mondays, Thursdays. and Saturdays. 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, 1-iv erpool Street Station, London, L..C,. 








LONDON BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 





HEAP DAY rF-| A} Bi] c}]p!ler| re] oe] oi] a 
TURN TICKETs|— |—|—_|—_ —|——- — 
: F ROM— | am} aa. | aan. | acm. | am. | am. | aan. | aan p.m. 
WRI Sos cus svcetee bavsvaen 1925 ]10 5)10 10/10 golat O} Tt 5) 41 15) 48 go, 12 15 
®Kensington .......... == — |wr}] - — | - wis) — 
London Bridge oe 





_ — 9 25] — —j|—-— |r 


wets | | | 


(Addison Road.) A.—Sundays, Hastings ros. 6d , Bexhill & Eastbourne tos. rst Cl. 





B.—Week-Days, 12s. Brighton, 13s. W orthing (Pu Iman Car to Brighton). C.—Sunday 
Cyclists’ Trains alternately to Horley, s & East Grinstead; or to Sutton, 
Dorking, Ockley & Horsham, D.—Saturdays, ri vie ros. 6d. ast Cl. E.—Sundays, 

‘Brighton Pullman Limited,” 12s. Brighton & Worthing. F.—Sundays, Brighton & 
Worthing, 10s. rst Cl, 128. (Pullman Car to Brighton). G.—Sundays, Eas stbourne, Pullman 
Car, 128s. H.—Sundays, Brighton, 10s, rst CL, 12s. Pullman Car. 





SF ASIDE for 8 or 15 Days.— ~From London & Suburban 
“ Stations. — Wednesdays (e xcept May 6s. to Brighton, 6s. 6d. Worthing. 
Thursdays, 6s. 6d. to Seaford, 7s. E eattanrae, Bexhill & Hastings. Fridays, 6s. éd. to 
Littlehampton, 7s. Bognor & *hichester. 


WEEK- END TICKET Ss to , all ‘South Coast Seaside Places 


(Hastings to Portsmouth & Isle of Wight inclusive) from London & Suburban 
Stations, Fridays, Saturdays, & Sundays. 


Detatls of Supt. of the Line, London Rridge Terminus. 




















GTRATHPEF FFER cp A, 


NOTED FOR THE EFFICACY OF ITS MINERAL SULPHUR 
en 


This SCOTTISH SPA, at the head of the finest Straths or Glens in the HIGHLANDS, 
is surrounded by Mountain, Loch, River, Firth, and Wood. 

Excellent hotel accommodation. Also Golf Course. 

The Highland Railway, Inverness, May 1903. T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 








INTENDING TOURISTS TO GREATER 


CORK 


J NTERNATIONAL 
KX HIBITION 


Are advised to send Twelve Penny Stamps to the Superintendent of Line, 

Great Southern and Western Railway, Dublin, and they will receive by 

return the Company's Revised Official Mlustrated Guide and Tourist 

Programme, giving all information as to Hotels and Travel by Rail, Coach, 
Lake and River Steamers in the South and West, including 


QUEENSTOWN, CORK, GLENGARIFF, 
7 ILLARNEY, IARKNASILLA, 
K IT ILLA 


WATERVILLE, CARAGH LAKE, LAHINCH, KILKEE, 
CONNEMARA, UPPER AND LOWER SHANNON, &c. 


Through Bookings vid Dublin, Waterford, and Cork. 


EXCURSION TICKETS TO CORK will be issued from principal Stations on 
Enylish and Scotch Railways. 


VISITORS TO KILLARNEY are recommended to obtain their Tickets vid the 
GRAND ATLANTIC COAST ROUTE, which embrace PARKNASILL.A, 
Company's Hotels at KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKN SIL LA, CARAGH 
LAKE, and WATERVILLE. Hotel Coupons issued at (Dublin) Kingsbridge, 
Waterford, and Cork Stations. 

For full particulars as to Fares, &c., apply to: SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
LINE, Kingsbridge Station (Dublin), “se to Trish - ears London Office, 2. Charing 
Cross, London; Messrs. C. W. BULIOCK & O., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. J. WALLIS & SONS, 33, Bachelors W; ik, Dublin; or any of Messrs. COOK 
or GAZE’S Tourist Offices. 


B EAUTIFUL. 


i ¥ HE H OME 


Abpopt FROST AND REED’S 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS OF NOTABLE PICTURES. 


Apply to FROST AND REED, 

Art Pustisners, of Brisrot, for their ILivs- 

rrarep and Priced Catalogue of Etchings 

and Engravings containing over tyo Mllus- 

trations, enclosing 1s. in stamps (to partly 

cover cost), which sum will be refunded to 
purchasers, 





‘ Appress: 
FROST AND REED, 
8, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL; or 
47, QUEEN’S ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 





A large choice of Water Colour Drawings and Paintings always on Sale, 

and a Selection will be sent by hand anywhere in Britain for Inspection. 

A SPECIALTY.—The Reparation of Old Pictures and Fine Old 

Prints eflected with every regard to safe and cautious treatment, 
Apply for copy of Testimonial Brochure. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, EARL’S 


OPEN DAILY 12 noon till rz p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, tos. 61 
Fire Prevention and Fire-Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL AND LOAN SECTIONS 
GALLERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS. &c. 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666, X&« 
In the EMPRESS THEATRE, “ FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
TWICE DAILY, at 3% and 9 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 

GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 
THRILLING EPISODES, ESCAPES, AND RKESCUES. 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. 
Steamer Races Pompier Escape and 1 aadat Drill, 

Quick Turn-out Competition. 
BAND OF THE GRENA’ HER GUARDS. 
THE HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY AND EXHIBITIONS BAND. 
THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE—1 Natives from the Nile. 

The Martiniques—-Survivors of Mont 
Topsy-Turvy House. Spider's Web, 
The Great Chute, Manége Mécanique Marionette Theatre, 

THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 


COURT. 


RIRE 
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THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


If anything were needed to 
set the seal on the ancient 
friendship between England 
and Italy, it was the wonderful reception which the 
Roman people gave to King Edward on April 27. 
Prince Colonna, the Mayor of Rome, had placarded 
the walls of the Eternal City with a manifesto 
recapitulating the ties which bound the two peoples 
together, and emphasising the solemn confirmation 
which the Roman welcome would give to the mutual 
sympathy which united the British and Italians in the 
common ideal of civil liberty and progress. At the 
railway station King Victor Emmanuel met his guest 
and escorted him to the Quirinal, through streets 
magnificently decorated and thronged with multitudes, 
who welcomed King Edward with true Italian warmth. 
The chief events of the visit are dealt with in our Illus- 
trations. On April 30, amid tokens of regard as cordial 
as those which greeted him on his arrival, King Edward 
took leave of Rome and the Romans. The King’s 
parting words to his Italian host were, ‘‘ Then we shall 
soon meet in London.’’ By way of Pisa, Spezia, Genoa, 
and Turin, the royal train proceeded to France. 


THE KING IN ROME. 


May Day in Paris, in the year 
1903, will long be remembered 
by the Parisians as the begin- 
ning of a series of festivities in which recent misunder- 
standings were forgotten in delighted welcome of King 
Edward, who is himself very much of a Parisian. From 
the Bois de Boulogne Station to the Embassy the King’s 
progress resembled a triumph, and on his subsequent 
public appearances it was evident that the feeling of cor- 
diality towards the monarch had only been intensified. 
At Paris, as at Rome. and Lisbon, every moment of his 
Majesty’s time was fully occupied. --The day of his 
arrival saw his formal call at the Elysée, the reception 
of an address from the British Chamber of Commerce, 
a dinner at the Embassy, and a performance at the 


THE KING IN PARIS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 











PARIS DECORATIONS IN HONOUR OF 
THE EXTERIOR OF THE ELYSEE™ 
PALACE HOTEL. 


THE 
KING EDWARD: 


Paris, having resolved to wel- 
come King Edward right 
royally, took care that nothing 
should be lacking in the out- 
ward symbol of rejoicing. The demand for Union Jacks 
was enormous, and the great houses, private and public, 
vied with one 
another in 
beautiful 


THE PARIS 
DECORATIONS. 
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Not the least curious accom- 
paniment of the King’s wel- 
come to Paris was its reflec- 
tion, on a modest scale, in 
Soho. Time was, as Thackeray 
reminds us, when the neighbourhood of Leicester and 
Soho Squares was most obviously un-English, and when 
picturesque gentlemen of foreign appearance thronged 
its tenements and cafés. We have become less 
Bohemian in Soho since the days when Clive New- 
come was an art student, but the speech of the 
Soho streets is still for the most part alien, and these 
regions are still the inevitable resort of the exile, whose 
marvellous cleverness in supplying good and cheap 
dinners finds growing appreciation with the less wealthy 
Saxon. International goodwill, indeed, is in Soho pro- 
moted by gastronomy, so it was not surprising that the 
French colony rejoiced on the days when King Edward 
was being féted in Paris. Wardour Street also hung 
the festal banner on the outward wall of the temple of 
old furniture. 


PARIS DECORATIONS 
REFLECTED IN 
LONDON. 


The Kaiser lost no time in 
following King Edward’s 
example by visiting his ‘‘ faith- 
ful ally,’’ Italy. He also had 
an interview with the Pope. This is said to have 
occupied a few more minutes than that between King 
Edward and Leo XIII. If competition of this kind 
continues, we may soon expect to hear that one 
Sovereign or another has taken up permanent resi- 
dence with his Holiness. 


KAISER IN 
ROME. 


THE 


The long-mooted electrification 
ON of the District Railway is 
rapidly taking visible form. 
Trial cars are being run daily 
on the South Ealing and Harrow portion of the line, which 
is to be opened shortly, and it is said that Mr. Yerkes 
himself, doubtless desiring to live up to Mr. Punch’s 
recent interview, is a frequent passenger. The authori- 
ties of the Mersey Tunnel Railway have already 


ELECTRICITY 
EXISTING RAILWAYS. 








Photo, Adelphi Press Agency. 


THE 


PARIS DECORATIONS REFLECTED IN SOHO: 
IN WARDOUR STREET. 


THE 


Théatre Frangais. The following day was occupied by 
the grand review at Vincennes, the municipal reception 
at the Hétel de Ville, where his Majesty signed a record 
of his visit, an expedition to the Longchamp racecourse, 
and a State Banquet at the Elysée, where the King 
was entertained by M. Loubet, and all that was most 
distinguished in the French official world. M. Loubet 
proposed his Majesty’s health in the happiest terms. 
The King, in his reply, talked of the 

rapprochement of the two countries in 

their common interests. After the 

dinner came the State visit to the 

Opéra, where his Majesty was received 

with the strains of ‘‘God Save the 

King’’ and the ‘ Marseillaise,’’ after 

which he formally saluted the house. 

The programme included a_ selection 

from ‘ Samson and Delilah.’’ The 

next day (Sunday) his Majesty walked 

to the Embassy church in the Rue 

d’Aguesseau, where the Rev. Dr. 

Noyes officiated. At the close of the 

service his Majesty lunched with M. 

Delcassé, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

and later in the afternoon the King 

planted a tree in the Embassy gardens 

in the presence of a hundred and fifty 

children of the British colony and a 

representative body of his Majesty’s 

aged subjects who are inmates of the 

Victoria Hospital, His Majesty's ban- 

quet at the Embassy the same evening 

was one of the most brilliant functions 

of the series of festivities. The table 

was decorated with orchids, azaleas, 

and red and white roses, and the ser- 

vice was almost entirely «f the most 

exquisitely chased silver. On.Monday, 

May 4, amid many manifestations of 

goodwill, his Majesty left Paris and pro- 
ceeded to Cherbourg, where the Vie- 
toria and Albert was waiting to convey 
him back to England. The King passed 
the night on board his yacht, and the 
next morning arrived at Portsmouth. 


rHE 


KLECTRIFICATION OF 


adornment. 
Particularly 
fine- were the 
illuminations. 
The Rue de la 
Paix was a 
D36:2:8. OF 
coloured lights, 
and the famous 
Café de la Paix 
had its archi- 
tecture beauti- 
fully outlined 
in red, white, 
and blue elec- 
tric lamps, thus 
honouring at 
once the King 
and the Re- 
public. The 
cupola of the 
Opéra _ revealed 
its proportions 
after nightfall 
in a blaze of 
electric lamps, 
and lights on 
the summit. of 
the Vendéme 
Column played 
fantastically upon the statue of the First Napoleon. 
Everywhere were the inscriptions ‘‘ Welcome!’’ and 
‘God Save the King!’’ Among the great hotels, 
one of the most artistically adorned was the Elysée 
Palace, where Messrs. Maple have carried out internal 
decorations on a scale of beauty and magnificence 
second to none in Europe. It occupies the site of the 
famous palace of the Duc de Morny. 





DISPLAY THE 


THE DISTRICT RAILWAY: ONE OF 


PASSENGER - CARS, 


ELECTRIFICATION 


THE NEW 








MERSEY RAILWAY: THE EXTERIOR 


PASSENGER - CARS. 


THE 
THE 


OF 
OF ONE OF 
completed their system, ard on May 3 the ordinary 
service was conducted for the first time entirely by 
means of electricity. As some seven hundred and 
fifty trains are to run through the tunnel daily, the 
magnitude of the undertaking is readily apparent. 
The tunnel itself, black with the accumulated dirt 
from the smoke _ necessitated under the old _loco- 
motive system, has been thoroughly cleaned. The 
work, which has been carried out in 
about eighteen months by the British 
Westinghouse Company, has cost nearly 
half a million sterling, the outlay being 
guaranteed by a debenture stock. The 
company expects to save money in ven- 
tilation charges, but the regular pump- 
ing of 5000 gallons of water a minute 
from the tunnel will continue. The jour- 
ney between Birkenhead and Liverpool 
takes less than ten minutes. The 
original line was opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales in January 1886. 


At the Acad- 


THE ACADEMY 
BANQUET. 


emy. Banquet 
on May 2, the 
Prince of 
Wales maintained his father’s record 
for happy and appropriate speech- 
making at that annual symposium of 
artists. His Royal Highness said he 
believed that, in point of artistic 
pageantry, the Coronation ceremonies 
had marked a distinct advance, while 
they maintained a due regard to the 
antiquity and architecture of the Abbey. 
The possibilities of Eastern art, he 
continued, had been realised at the 
recent Durbar, and he trusted that those 
who had not been privileged to be pre- 
sent at these great Imperial celebra- 
tions might next year see some worthy 
reflection on the Academy walls. The 
Prince trusted that British art and in- 
dustry would be adequately represented 














Minerva. His Majesty’s Yacht. 


THE KING’S HOME-COMING, MAY 4: THE ESCORT 
DRAWN BY F. T. JANE, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST AT PORTSMOUTH. 
“* Drake,” steamed past the 


The journey from Cherbourg was made at the high speed o 


“ BARDIEST 
Fine enqnes 
” Exie TENnce 


DATE AROUT I§7O 


The history of organised fire extinction from 
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Venus. Sutlej. 


ASSING HIS MAJESTY’S YACHT AT FULL SPEED OFF SPITHEAD 


eighteen knots, and when Spithead was reached the escorting cruisers, led by the 
firing salutes as they did so. 


img’s yacht at 





EARL’S COURT 


SKETCHES BY RALPH CLEAVER. 


the earliest times until now ts this year elaborately set forth at the Earl's Court Bxhibition. 
reproducing @ 4 London fire. 


IN 1903: THE INTERNAfLIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION, OPENED MAY 6 
in the Empress Theatre is presented a realistic spectacle 





ee 


SBE AEE 


at the forthcoming St. Louis Exhibition. Admiral Sir 
John Fisher brought the humour of the quarter-deck into 
his reply for the Navy, and amused his audience with the 
story of a young lieutenant commanding a destroyer who 
had, for the instruction of his crew, posted near the wheel 
the mysterious legend, ‘‘ Ut Veniant Omnes,’’ which the 
youthful commander translated by the familiar slang 
phrase, “ Let ’em all come.’’ ‘That, said Admiral Fisher, 
was the sense of conscious efficiency. Mr. Brodrick, in 
responding for the Army, said they were conscious that 
they could only play a subordinate part in being carried 
on the backs of the Navy. This, no doubt, was ‘‘ conscious 
efficiency ’’ from the War Secretary’s point of view. 
Dr. Joachim replied for Music, the Lord Chancellor for 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the Lord Mayor for the City of 
London, and to Sir E. J. Poynter, of course, fell the 


task of replying to the toast of ‘‘ The President.”’ 


In spite of the reiterated state- 
ment that the operations of our 
forces in Somaliland had been 
abandoned, it would appear 
that they are merely in a state of suspension, awaiting 
more favourable conditions. At the moment no columns 
are operating in the field, but it is confidently expected 
that a move will be made within the next few weeks. 
Against this, however, must be placed the fact that the 
most trying period of the year has now begun: the 
rains are breaking in the interior, and hot winds and 
sand-storms are prevalent. It is worthy of note that the 
enemy’s recent success has not heightened their con- 
fidence, and the caravan route to Bohotle is unmenaced. 


THE SOMALI 
OPERATIONS. 


The discussion that has raged 
round the vacant secretaryship 
of the Zoological Society has 
been definitely settled by the 
election of Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, the candidate put 
up by the ‘‘reform’’ party, who defeated Mr. W. L. 
Sclater, the secretary 
pro tem. and the 
official candidate, 
by 194 votes. The 
new secretary, who 
is thirty-seven years 
of age, is a graduate 
of Aberdeen and Ox- 
ford, and an experi- 
enced zoologist. His 
fitness. for the post 
may in part be judged 
by the appointments 
he holds — Lecturer 
in Zoology at the 
London Hospital, 
Examiner in Bio- 
logy to the Royal 
College of Sur- 
geons of England, 
and Examiner in 
Zoology to the Uni- 
versity of London. 
Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell is a 
member of the committee 
Zoological Society deputed 
arrangements at the ‘‘ Zoo.’ 


SECRETARY 
‘*Z00.”’ 


NEW 
THE 


THE 
OF 


Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 


of the council of the 
to reorganise the present 
, 


Rochomowski’s statement that 
he is the maker of the tiara 
of Saitapharnes; which until 
the recent disclosures occu- 
pied an honoured place amongst the treasures of the 
Louvre, is being subjected to the only conclusive test. 
His tools having been dispatched from Odessa to the 
French Minister of Public Instruction; they have been 
handed over to the artist; and he has been ordered to 
make a replica. The necessary gold-leaf and other 
materials have been supplied by 
the Mint, where Rochomowski is 
working under official supervision. 


THE TIARA OF 
SATTAPHARNES. 


Photo, Russell. 


New Secretary of the Zoological Society. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE WALK tO BRIGHTON: 
THE FIRST PRIZE FOR THE SEALED HANDICAP. 


The three sterling stlver cups for the Sealed Handicap 

were designed by the King’s silversmiths, Messrs. Mappin 

and Webb, of Queen Victoria Street, Oxford Street, and 
Regent Street. 


at the bank, his identity was doubted by the cashier. 
““Do you ever go to the Opera?’’ asked Arditi. The 
answer being in the affirmative, the composer removed 
his hat, turned his back upon the clerx, and raised an 


Photo, Russels. 


THE Signor Arpirtl, 


Composer and Conductor. 


LATE 


imaginary baton. ‘‘ Now do you know me ?”’ he said. 
The cheque was cashed at once. 


Parisian society expects King 
Edward’s visit to modify some 
of its customs. The French 
dinner of ceremony is very 
long, and the King has been known tv dine in forty 
minutes, speeches included. Then the ezfr’actes of 
the French play are of stupefying duration, and the King 
is said to have shortened them with a nod. But he has not 
yet solved the great problem of dining and going to the 
play, even in London. Not for the first time it is now 
proposed that the theatre shall have a restaurant under 


DINNER AND THE 
DRAMA. 





Signor 
Luigi 
Arditi, 
who died 
on May 1, in his eighty-first year, 
was distinguished both as com- 
poser and conductor. Of the large 
number of songs bearing his name, 
‘*Il Bacio,’’ first sung by Titiens, 
and subsequently so much asso- 
ciated with Patti, proved immensely 
popular. Among the prime donne 
who have sung under his baton 
are Piccolomini, Titiens, Nilsson, 
Patti, and Ilma de Murska; while 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust ’’ and “ Mireille,’’ 
‘*Mignon,’’ ‘Carmen,”’ ‘‘ Tra- 
viata,’’ ‘‘ Luisa Miller,’’ ‘‘ Un Ballo 
in Maschera,"’ ‘‘ Forza del Destino,”’ 
and ‘*Aida’’ were first produced 
in London under his direction. 
Beginning his musical career as 
a violinist, he secured an engage- 
ment as leader soon after leaving 
the Milan Conservatoire; next 
became conductor of the orchestra 
at several second - class Italian 
theatres; then journeyed to Havana, Mr. 
to find that the Opera House 

had been engulfed in an_ earth- 

quake; toured America; and finally, in 1854, took 
up the position he held for so long—that of conductor 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, first under Mr. Lumley and 
afterwards under Colonel Mapleson. From his youth 
Arditi was very bald, and in this connection an excellent 
story is told of him, Once when he presented a cheque 


THE LATE 
SIGNOR ARDITI. 





WALKING 


TO BRIGHTON 
COMPETITOR, 
Andrew Pringle won a heavy bet by walking the 52 mtles tn correct morning costume within 13 hours. 
He lost, however, his.collar and one spat. 


IN CITY COSTUME: MR. PRINGLE, AN 
FINISHING IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE WALKING 


the same roof, so that the playgoer can pass straight 
from the dining-room to the stalls, instead of spending 
the interval in a cab on a wet night, and running the 
risk of missing the Prologue of ‘‘ Dante’’ at Drury Lane. 
Perfect harmony between the rival interests of dining and 
playgoing is probably unattainable. Dinner trenches so 


INDEPENDENT 


fis time was 10 hours 51 seconds. 





inerciless:y on the province of drama that the playwright 
may be forced to change the whole principle of dramatic 
construction. But any measure for softening this unfor- 
tunate antagonism shou!d be generally welcome. It has 
even been suggested that in the dining-room of the 
theatre the menu should be accompazied by the synopsis 
of the first act, so that the playgoer may decide whether 
he would rather mess than miss the last course. 





To pay one’s rates is a sad 
THE “No RATE” WAR. nuisance. Most of us do it as 

a matter of habit, because it is 
supposed to be the duty of the citizen. A decent excuse 
for evading this duty without incurring any social odium 
would be welcome to many bosoms which are cursed by 
tte monotony of civilised life. iow splendid to strike 
an attitude, and cry to the minions of the law: ‘‘ Take 
my goods and chattels. Sell them to the dealers for 
a mere song. Who cares? I object to rates on 
ptinciple!’’ Distinguished Free Churchmen object to 
the Education Rate o1. principle, and are prepared 
to have their furniture distrained rather than pay for 
religious teaching, which, according to Mr. Perks, M.P., 
they hold te be ‘‘ obnoxious in the sight of God.’’ 
There can be no question of their sincerity. But, 
apparently, they do not relish the notion of letting their 
furniture be ‘‘ sold at a ruinous sacrifice.’’ Instead of 
going to the dealers for a mere song, it will be bought 
in by the owners or their friends. So the refusal to 
pay the Education Rate will be a mere form, and the 
recusants might as well shorten the procedure by paying 
the rate under protest. The whole affair threatens to be 
disappointing to the lovers of liberty and the picturesque. 





The announcement of the dis- 
covery of the gorilla by M. 
Paul Belloni du Chaillu, who 
died in St. Petersburg on 
Apr.! 29 in his sixty-eighth year, raised an amount of 
controversy hardly 
less than that 
aroused a few years 
ago by the ingenu- 
ous de Rougemont ; 
but, unlike de 
Rougemont, du 
Chaillu’ substan- 
tiated his state- 
ments, and placed 
the existence of the 
gorilla, hitherto only 
suspected, beyond 
doubt. To the same 
explorer belongs the 
credit of discovering 
the Fans. Du Chaillu 
was the son of a 
French West African 
trader, and _ spent 
several of the earlier 
years of his life on 
the Gaboon River, 
where his father 
acted as Consular 
Agent. In 1855 he returned to West Africa, and began 
the four years’ journey of exploration which made his 
name world-famous. ‘This was followed, in 1862, by a 
further visit to the same ground, during which he added 
considerably to the knowledge already gained. Since 
then, M. du Chaillu made extensive explorations in 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, and other countries. 


THE DISCOVERER OF 
THE GORILLA. 


baoto, Elliott and Fry. 
Tue tate M. Paut pu Cuaittu, 


Discoverer of the Gorilla. 





The International Fire Exhibi- 

tion, opened at Earl’s Court on 

May 6 by the veteran Duke of 

Cambridge, combines instruc- 

tion with its amusements, but as the instruction com- 

prises all the realism of a modern fire from outbreak 
to extinction, few are likely 
to be bored with the object-lesson 
set before them. In ‘addition to 
this display, which is given in the 
Empress ‘theatre, numerous other 
efforts are made to. entertain, 
especially a reproduction of the 
Great Fire of London as_ seen 
from the Southwark side of Old 
London Bridge. 


EARL’S COURT 
EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Car- 
negie has 
declined 
to inter- 
vene in the dispute at Stratford- 
on-Avon. It would be easy for 
him to say that he does not wish 
his free library to be built in Henley 
Street, but he will not say it. The 
people who object to the destruction 
of the old cottages he dismisses 
with the remark that he does 
not know what they have ‘‘to do 
with the matter.’” He has been 
told that these houses were ‘‘a 
menace to the neighbourhood, as 
it was feared they would be 
burnt down.’’ As the ‘*menace’’ 
has existed for a period of sixty 
years, it cannot be very press- 
ing. <Any building may be burnt 
down, even Mr. Carnegie’s free 
library, the loss of which would 
not be irreparable. Mr. Carnegie’s logic may not in 
this case be altogether persuasive, but he would have 
found a complete answer to the question in our last 
issue, where we showed conclusively that the condemned 
cottages are of no historical interest. What is truly 
ancient will be carefully preserved. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S 
Loaic. 


Photo. Shield. 


MATCH. 
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KING EDWARD’S VISTT TO THE PARIS 


» Drawn by A. Forestier, ovr SpectAt Artist 1x Pants. 


KING EDWARD, PRESIDENT LOUBET, AND MADAME LOUBET DESCENDING THE GRAND STAIRCASE OF THE PARIS OPERA HOUSE 
AFTER THE GALA PERFORMANCE, MAY 2. 
From President Loubet’s banquet at the Elysée the King proceeded to the gala performance at the Opéra, where he was received by M. Gailhard, the Director. The programme 


included a selection from Saint-Saéns’ “ Samson and Delilah.” After the performance, MM. Massenet and Saint-Saéns were presented to his Majesty. On his way 
to and from the Royal Box, his Majesty gave his arm to Madame Loubet. 
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THE KING AND HIS BRITISH SUBJECTS IN PARIS: HIS MAJESTY PLANTING A TREE AT THE BRITISH EMBASSY IN THE PRESENCE 
OF OLD PEOPLE AND CHILDREN OF THE BRITISH COLONY. 
DRAWN BY H, C. SEPPINGS WRIGHT FROM A SKETCH RY A. FORESTIER, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN PARIS. 
On the afternoon of May 3 the King planted a chestnut tree, as Queen Victoria did many years ago, in the Embassy Gardens. The ceremony was watched by 150 children of the British Colony 


and 50 subjects of his Mazesty who have grown old tn Paris, and are tnmates of the Victoria Home. 


Madame Loubet. 


KING EDWARD'S PATRONAGE OF FRENCH SPORT: HIS MAJESTY IN- THE ROYAL ROX AT LONGCHAMP RACES, MAY 2. 
DRAWN BY S. BEGG FROM A SKETCH BY A. FORESTIER, OUR SPRCIAL ARTIST IN PARIS. 


The King had a magnificent reception on his arrival at the racecourse. The vii tory of Chrysothémis, a descendant of Persimman, was constdered a happily appropriate event. 
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Illustrated by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


A. 








PART II. 

At this moment a stout, pleasant-looking man made 
his appearance, and shook ‘both of us heartily by the 
hand. That this was Mr. Curtis I judged by his air 
as well as. by his years. Perdita, who had not recovered 
her voice; mechanically gave him two limp fingers, but 
it may bé that this énhanced our value. I only know 
that we were ushered into a neighbouring room which 
was full of light and voices. Mrs. Curtis evidently was 
at home, and from a genéral observance of the company, 
and'the attention of many eyes, I jumped to the con- 
clusion that Sir Thomas and Lady Heron, that Perdita 
and I, in fact, were the honoured guests! 

The thought was disconcerting, for, whereas a little 
time previously I should have been prepared to sacrifice 
a good deal of truth and other things rather than go 
forth upon. my unequal task again in the streets, now 
I stood appalled at the prospect of so much celebrity: 
Mrs. Curtis hurried us on, chattering quite freely, and 
in the emphasised voice which I have endeavoured to 
describe. It appears that her daughter and my wife 
had been friends at school, and she was full of regrets, 
evén of lamentations, that Milly had been prevented 


from reaching London in time owing to her serious attack 
of influenza in Bonn. For my part, at the moment I am 
sorry to say I rejoiced heartily and cruelly in the mis- 
adventure which detained Milly. Incidentally I learned 
that I was a member of Parliament and an authority 
on golf, a game which I must confess I have never 
played in my life. 

**We read of you the other day playing so ‘vell at 
Tooting, Sir Thomas,’’ said my glowing matron ; 
‘‘against the Prime Minister, you know,’’ she added, 
as if in kindly response to my stare of wonder. 

‘*To be sure,’”’ said I firmly ; ‘‘I generally beat him. 
He is not really a good player.”’ 

“Is he -wot?’’ cried the lady, 
archness and emphasis, as it seemed to me. 
but I suppose you are a very good player. You 
mustn’t judge by yourself. We are very much 
interested in golf, Mr. Curtis and I, but I wish I knew 
a Zitt/e more about it.- I can follow the game, of 
course; but would -you mind ‘telling me, Sir Thomas, 
what is precisely the difference between a tee and 
a brassey? I somehow always confuse those two.”’ 


with unnecessary 
“Oh! 


“ And who, may I ask, is the lady?” 


As I have said, I do not play golf, nor did 1 know 
the precise difference between any ‘two things in the 
absurd game, ‘but silence would be fatal, at least to 
my reputation as a golfer, which, being new-born and 
hardly come by, I valued. Therefore I answered 
lightly— 

‘* Well, you see, Mrs. 
question.’’ 

The reply sent some gentlemen who were listen- 
ing, much to my distress, into still palpitations of 
laughter. 

‘‘Indeed, Sir Thomas, you are right,’’ said one 
gravely, and I gathered that I was regarded as a 
wit. With my varied experience ‘I am not usually 
slow to take up a cue, and ‘so I ‘added with equal 
gravity— 

‘* Particularly in mixed company, my dear lady,’’ 
and now the matron joined the joke, whatever it was. 
and | was respectfully saluted as a wit by a thin 
cackle of laughter. I felt it would be a difficult cha- 
racter to:'sustain, more especially if I were kept on 
golf, which appeared to be my hobby, and so | was 


Curtis, that is a delicate 
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relieved when my hostess diverted my attention by a 
side attack. 

‘* There is a lady here who knew you years ago, 
Sir Thomas,”’ she said with great emfpressement.: 

At the news, I think I would have sooner reclined 
again on golf, dangerous as it was. Where was my 
tormentor ? Which of the beaming women advancing 
now claimed me as an acquaintance; and would she 
expose me forthwith, or respond mercifully to a hint 
and a private explanation ? 

‘It is Mrs. Gavan,’’ said Mrs. Curtis, smiling. ‘‘ But 
she was not Mrs. Gavan then, of course.’’ 

‘‘Of course not,’’ said I, and glancing helplessly 
about, met Perdita’s appealing eyes. She was seated 
apparently among admirers, and I had a moment’s 
remorse and the time to wonder how she did. There, 
too, was a danger equal in kind to Mrs. Gavan (née 
something else). 

‘It is Miss 
umphantly. 

-** Why, bless me, yes,’’ said I with feeling, and was 
aware that someone emerged shyly out of the throng. 

I do not believe that Mrs. Gavan (#ée Crowhurst) 
had desired to press her acquaintance on me. Indeed, 
I think the surprise had been amiably engineered by her 
hostess. But surprise it was, though not on my side. 
I extended my hand and beamed. Mrs. Gavan, was 
thirty and of a fresh handsomeness that spoke to good 
health and vigour. 

‘*]—I met you some years ago, Sir Thomas,’’ she 
said uneasily. It was as if she had been guilty, not I. 
But I was brazen; I searched her face. e 

‘‘Indeed,’’ I answered pleasantly, ‘‘there comes 
back to me the recollection of a very pretty face. . . 
Let me see, how long is it——?’’ 

‘‘It is ten years since I was: at: Winterholt,’’ said 
Mrs. Gavan, regarding me curiously out of. her bashful 
eyes. 

‘*Ten years!’? said I in echo, ‘‘Dear me, how 
time runs! But then you must have .been in short 
frocks, and——’’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ dissented Mrs.. Gavan decidedly, but 
smiling with a pleasant colour; and added hesitantly, 
‘but I think you ’ve changed a good deal. I never 


” 


Crowhurst,’’ said Mrs Curtis tri- 


expected—— 
‘“‘Ah, age—age!’’ said I quickly, and shook my 
head; ‘‘the cares of this world, Mrs. Gavan.’’ 
It was clear that I had said something witty, for 
the laugh went round. Only Mrs. Gavan remained, 


with her puzzled smile, untouched by my sally, whatever 


it was. 

‘*T always think of Winterholt with pleasure,’’ she 
said; ‘*I spent a very happy week there with dear old 
Miss Stanton.’’ 

I sighed sympathetically. 
I responded; ‘‘ indeed, she was a good heart 

‘* Was ?”’ echoed my tormenter in surprise; ‘‘I hope 
she is not dead! I heard from her only last a 

‘* No, no, not dead, of course,’’ I said hastily; ‘‘ not 
exactly dead, you know. But perhaps my wife—may I 
have the pleasure of introducing my wife to an old 
friend ?”’ 

I may have shown my haste, but I was beginning 
to be frightened by Mrs. Gavan, and, moreover, the look 
of alarm on poor Perdita’s face added to my terrors. 
What fad she been saying? The situation had not 
been without its compensating humours so far, but now 
it threatened to develop unpleasantly. ; 

‘*My dear,’’ said I to Perdita, who sprang eagerly 
to me on my gesture, ‘‘ I wish to introduce you to Mrs. 
Gavan. You will remember my often having spoken 
of my old acquaintance, Miss *» I stopped and 
boggled, for the simple reason that I had forgotten her 
name. But Perdita’s nervousness was my salvation. 

‘* How do you do?”’ she cried hurriedly, and obviated 
the conclusion of the sentence. 

Mrs. Gavan (good soul, but troublesome) gazed at 
Perdita’s girlish beauty, aud then directed a glance at 
me. It was that of a kind woman who is perplexed but 
has a sure instinct. 

‘*Have you been married long, Sir Thomas ?’’ she 
asked. 

I looked at Perdita, whose pale cheeks were charged 
with colour. 

‘* Well,’’ said I softly, ‘‘ guess.”’ 

The look, which was certainly admiring, must have 
done it, for she did not attempt to guess, only murmured 
as if to two fond and newly married people— 

‘*T think you are very lucky, Sir Thomas.”’ 

It was said very softly. She gauged Perdita outright, 
and I really believe she was accurate. 

‘‘T know I am,’’ said I, and watched Perdita’s colour 
fly. But she was too greatly alarmed to be shy now, 
and when we were free of Mrs. Gavan, poured her 
terrors forth. 

‘‘ There is a lady over there who says she knew me 
when I was a little girl,’’ she said breathlessly. ‘‘ Oh, 
do \et us get out of this; I can’t think what made you 
do it.’”’ 

**My dear child,’’ I said, “it began with an unfor- 
accident, and now we are committed to it too 

Consider, if we confessed, how colossal would 
It would never 


’ 


‘‘Dear Miss Stanton !’’ 


7? 


tunate 
deeply. 
be our poor innocent hostess’s shame. 


do. We must carry it off. You have done well so far. 
Never mind the lady who knew you as a child. As Sir 
Thomas Heron’s wife you can defy her. Explain that I 
have been married twice. It can’t hurt her, nor you nor 
me,’’ I added. 

‘* But,’’ she protested weakly, ‘‘ they ask such embar- 
rassing questions.”’ 

‘* What sort of questions ?”’ said I. 

‘Oh, lots,’’ she said vaguely. 

There was no help here. ‘‘ If they ask about a family 
you can say there isn’t any,’’ said I encouragingly. 

Perdita’s flag flew pink in her cheeks. 

‘* T will tell Mrs. Curtis the true story,’’ 
decision. 

“‘Well,’’ said I, with a shrug of my shoulders, 
‘perhaps it will be best, so long as you don’t mind her 
feelings or mine.’’ 

She was silent. ‘‘ You must admit,’’ I said, “that 
we both deserve some consideration.”’ 

‘‘I think you have been very kind,’’ she said stiffly 
but firmly, after a pause. 

‘‘T will confess that I was much embarrassed in the 
first part of the evening,’’ said I, ‘‘ but I am beginning 
to enjoy it now.”’ 

‘* Now /”’ she echoed in surprise. 

‘* Well, yes,’’ I explained. ‘‘ You see, it is natural. 
I was nothing to you in the cab but a stranger; now I 
am your husband.’’ 

‘* Indeed——”’ she began indignantly, but I inter- 
rupted her. 

‘* My dear,”’ said I, ‘‘ it is bad form for husband and 
wife to talk together. It is a solecism of which we must 
break ourselves. And I see someone approaching who 
seems disposed to claim you.”’ 

She had the air.of reluctance to leave me which in 
other circumstances should have flattered me; as it was, 
I understood that I was her one refuge, the one thing 
of which she was certain in a world to which she was 
a plaything, buffeted about by untimely winds and 
chances. 

‘*Come,’’ said I, ‘‘do not fear; there is nothing very 
formidable in this young man.’’ 

‘*No-o,’’ she said doubtfully, ‘‘ he is rather nice.’’ 

‘“‘Take care,’’ said I in warning, ‘‘a husband has 
rights.”’ 

She smiled and flushed, which enhanced her pretti- 
ness. I felt absurdly annoyed with the young man, who 
was, however, obliged to address her as Lady Heron. 
But, after all, that was not my name. I just managed 
to dodge Mrs. Gavan, by merciful providence, and 
fell a victim to my hostess. It was unfortunate that 
people wanted either my views on golf or politics—two 
things I abominate. But I scraped through by the 
aid mainly of diplomacy and my cheery host. In 
conversation with him I made a tour of the room. He 
beamed benevolence and shrewdness, and was, I sus- 
pected, a good sound merchant somewhere. His views, 
particularly on bridge, interested me deeply until I 
was suddenly brought up with alarm before my own 
wife. She was engaged in animated talk with the 
objectionable young man, and had stripped a glove 
from a white, bare hand, whose virginal innocence was 
undimmed by a single ring. 

The young man’s eyes were fixed uneasily upon 
it, but Perdita talked gaily on. She was childlike in 
this, to the end; her fears allayed, her trouble for- 
gotten, she was enjoying the present happily. I believe 
she was talking glibly of skating, or it may have been 
Badminton or ping-pong. The expression of her com- 
panion’s face was strained under the dual attempt to 
listen and to pursue his own thoughts. Her third 
naked finger amazed him, and evidently had set his 
wits wandering. Perdita became aware of my presence, 
looked up, faltered, and ceased. What had I done 
that her radiance should fly at sight of me? I sup- 
pose I stood in the light of an old fogey to two such 
young creatures. Yet it was I, surely, who should have 
faltered. ‘ 

‘* My dear,’”’ said I, “I think we must bid good-bye 
to our kind hostess.”’ 

Her dismay showed in her face, which was the most 
transparent I had ever seen. 

‘« But,’ she said stammering, ‘* but-——’ 

The host smiled indulgently on her prettiness; the 
young man’s eyes were on her gloveless hand. 

‘“We must go,’’ I said abruptly, for it seemed to 
me the time was near at hand. The room had thinned ; 
there were few people left. Mr. Curtis gallantly escorted 
Perdita into the hall; and it seemed that I was worthy of 
a similar attention on the part of the hostess. 


she said with 


‘‘Oh, where are we going? What shall we do?” 


whispered the poor child in my ear. 

I really had not come to any conclusion till then, but 
the whimper in the voice somehow settled me. I could, 
of course, have thrust the onus on Perdita, have left her, 
sure of her welcome, in the bosom of the Curtis family, 
with explanations to follow on the morrow. She would 
have gained a roof for the night, and I would be freed 
from a perilous, if charming, burden. But frankly, I had 
not the heart. She was too young. 

‘* May I beg a few words with you, Madam ?”’ I said 
to Mrs, Curtis, and instinctively added, ‘‘ and with you, 
Sir?”’ 


Their surprise was common as I followed them into 
a smaller room at the foot of the hall. I did not per- 
ceive until we were seated that Perdita had followed us, 
very pale and fluttered. 

‘* Do sit down, dear Lady Heron,’’ said Mrs. Curtis 
in her gracious way. ‘‘ You are tired, I’m sure. . . 
You ’re so very pale.’’ 

I gave vent to a tiny laugh which 1 will not claim 
as one of amusement. 

‘‘The fact is, Lady Heron is worried,’’ I said. It 
was astonishingly difficult when one came to the point. 
‘« She has nowhere to go to-night.’’ 

It was blunt and not at all politic, and it explained 
nothing. In fact, it was sheer nonsense when you came 
to consider it. I was merely fumbling my way. 

‘*Dear me!”’ cried the hospitable lady. ‘* Have 
you given up your house? It is our good fortune. I 
will have a room prepared at once. William, ring 
the bell and ask George to have the tapestry - room 
prepared.’’ 

William rose to obey, but I stopped him, conscious of 
the scarlet which poured into Perdita’s pale cheeks. 

‘* You misunderstand,’’ I said, ‘‘and the fault 
is wholly mine. I am not Sir Thomas, nor is this 
Lady Heron. We are the victims of a blunder, an 
accident.’’ 

‘Good Heavens, Sir, may I ask what you mean?”’ 
demanded the lady in quite another voice. 

‘“‘It was this. way,’’ I went on hurriedly, and I 
told the truth. ‘‘ We were the sport of circumstances,’’ 
I told her, ‘‘ the most egregious victims of fortune’s 
pleasantry. And for my share in it I humbly ask your 
pardon.”’ 

“‘T fail still to understand, Sir,’’ said Mrs. Curtis 
majestically. ‘* It seems to me that you have brought 
yourself near the law by false pretences.’’ 

‘‘T admit it,’’ said I, throwing up my hands. 

‘May I ask why you didn’t inform me at once?” 
she demanded, still with asperity. 

‘¢To say the truth, I supposed at first you were the 
lady’s friends,’’ I declared, ‘‘ and subsequently, when 
the mantle of Sir Thomas was thrust on me, I had 
not the courage—perhaps I may say the heart—before 
all those people——’’ 

Mr. Curtis, who had not spcken, here emitted a little 
chuckle. 

‘I’m glad you spared us at least, Sir,’’ he said 
drily. Mrs. Curtis sighed; but it was obvious that she 
had descended from her high horse. 

‘““You have made me supremely ridiculous,’’ she 
said. 

“‘ Excuse me,’”’ said I, ‘‘I am still Sir Thomas to 
your guests.’’ 

‘*Gad, that’s so,’’ said the husband pensively. 

‘* And may always remain so,’’ I added. 

Suddenly he burst out into loud and hearty laughter, 
which sounded cheering. 

‘“«And why have you told me this now?’’ asked 
Mrs. Curtis. And I could see she had almost sur- 
rendered. 

“« Because,’’ I said plumply, ‘‘ this lady has no home, 
and I want you to put her up for to-night.’’ 

She was silent a moment, and both her husband and 
I watched her. 

«« And who, may I ask, is the lady ?’’ she said at last. 
‘* And who are these friends ? ”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘I really don’t know,’’ I con- 
fessed reluctantly. ‘‘ But her friends are Ws 

‘‘Mrs. Jameson Fordyce,’’ cried Perdita suddenly, 
and speaking for the first time. She had more colour 
now, and I think she felt more at ease. Her thoughts 
might even be straying to the idiotic young man, for all I 
know. But the ejaculated name startled Mrs. Curtis. 

‘Why, she lives over the way,’’ she cried in honest 
excitement—‘*‘ at number 20.”’ 

“Twenty ? Oh, Perdita, Perdita!”’’ 
reproachfully. ‘* The number as well!”’ 

‘* Pray, who is Perdita?’’ asked Mrs. Curtis. 

‘«She was a character in Shakspere,’’ I said lightly, 
and rose. ‘‘I hope you have forgiven me for my share 
in all this, Madam. It was unwilling, and I acted as 
well as I could. Those are my only pleas.’’ 

‘*It wasn’t bad acting,’’ assented Mr. Curtis thought- 
fully. ‘‘ But I began to wonder about the golf. You 
see when you use a cleek you dg 

‘* My dear Sir,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘I shall be delighted. 
to learn all about golf from you when I have delivered 
my charge over the way into safe hands.’’ 

‘*Excuse me,"’ said Mrs. Curtis abruptly. ‘‘In the 
circumstances I must forbid it. I think you have seen 
quite as much of this young lady, whose name you 
don’t even know, as is convenient. I will see that she 
is conducted home in safety myself. And as for you, I 
should advise you in her own interests not to see her 
again.’ 

Well, I don’t know whether the lady was right, 
or whether she was merely paying me out for my 
imposture. But the fact remains that I didn’t see 
her again. 

Perdita was looking at me in her pretty, questioning 
way, with her lips slightly parted ; and when I promised 
she looked away quickly. I have sometimes wondered 
why. 


I murmured 


THE END. 
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THE KING’S TOUR: HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO ROME. 


Drawn sy G. Amato, our Spectatr Artist In Rome, 
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KING AND PONTIFF: HIS MAJESTY’S VISIT TO POPE LEO XIII., APRIL 29. 


The interview took place in the Pope’s private library. King Edward entered the Pope's presence alone. Leo X//1. was accompanied by his Secret Chamberlain. 
Our Artist gives a glimpse of the Throne-room beyond, which was used as an ante-chamber. 
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THE MOST RECENT FICTION. 


The Adventures of Harry Revel, By A. T. Quiller-Couch. (London: 
Cassell. 6s.) 
Typhoon. 
The Star-Dreamer. 
Constable. ~ 6s.) 
The Gold Wolf. By Max Pemberton. 
The Untilled Field. By George Moore. (London: Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
Castle Omeragh. Vy ¥rank Frankfort Moore. (London ¥ Constable. 6s.) 
On Behalf of the Firm. By Hamilton Drummond. (London: Ward, 
6s.) 


By Joseph Conrad. (London: Heinemann. 6s.) 


By ‘Agnes and Egerton ‘Castle. (Westminster: 


(London: Ward, Lock 6s.) 


sOCK, 


A Prince of Sinners. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (London: Ward, 


Lock. 6s.) 


Never since ‘‘Q’* amused the world with his 
‘* Astonishing History of Troy Town’’ have we come 
upon such a delicious piece of fantasy as ‘‘ Harry 
Revel.’’ Almost all the characters in the book are 
impersonations of comedy—not caricature or farce, 
but genuine comedy. And comedy is the rarest bird 
in modern. literature. Harry Revel started life as a 
foundling in a Plymouth institution a century ago: 
what he makes of it we hope Mr. Quiller-Couch will 
tell us in another volume. Apprenticed toa benevolent 
chimney-sweep, he stumbles upon a tragedy, takes fright, 
and bolts into the most ingenious web of adventure con- 
ceivable. We leave him as a bugler returned with a 
wound from the Peninsular Wars. He is a very genuine 
boy, though one wonders how and where he learned to 
write such admirable English as is shown in his 
autobiography. Hardly from the poetical matron 

of the foundling hospital, upon whose works 

the author most unjustifiably forgot to draw in 

his recent anthology of English poetry. Harry 

Revel suggests some of the notable characters 

of fiction : he reminds one now of Pip in 
‘Great Expectations,’’ now of a more virtuous 

Tom Jones moving through a cleaner world. 

But it is not so much his idiosyncrasies as his 
acquaintances that enchain the reader. Devon 

a century ago could show many an odd 
character—seamen, squires, spinsters, parsons— 

and Mr. Quiller-Couch has pressed the very 

pick of the bundle into his service. There is 

not much story, and we cannot, in a brief notice, 

do justice to a gallery of adventures. But we 

can, and do, most strongly recommend all who 

are capable of laughter, and yet can appreciate 

a breath of tragedy, to make the acquaintance 

of Harry Revel. 


Mr. Conrad’s tales of the sea and seafaring 
do not lack the necessary elements of adven- 
ture and humour, but all the lights and shades 
of his pictures are modified by profound think- 
ing. His great elemental and emotional 
passages, indeed, come to us from behind a 
psychological veil: he views the strife of man 
and nature through the mind of his characters, 
and this removal by one degree, so to speak, 
from the plane of immediate perception demands 
from the reader a mood of peculiar attention 
and sympathy. It is useless to rush to Mr. 
Conrad for a story. Like Wordsworth, he has 
to be waited upon patiently and given his own 
time and his own way to complete his artistic 
effect. The result is of extraordinary power, 
and the impression, rightly taken, surprises by 
its ultimate vividness and permanency. The 
author has to do chiefly with persons of moderate 
gifts, possessed usually by a single passion. So 
in ‘ lyphoon’’ Skipper MacWhirr knows only 
the duty of the moment, and, doing it, defies 
the fiercest fury of the China seas, Equal in 
intensity is the study of ‘‘ Falk,’’ where the 
familiar motif of a conscientious scruple restrain- 
ing a man from marriage receives new and 
curious treatment. ‘The accompanying touch of 
horror is, however, ingeniously palliated by the 
humour of the situation and the sympathy which 
the author arouses for his hero, at once a great 
ascetic anda great lover. Falk, the mysterious 
‘centaur ’’—half boat, half man, Mr. Conrad 
conceives him as he stands on the bridge of 
his tug — is consumed by a great pure flame 
for a Teutonic Juno, and wins her by a 
doggedness akin to MacWhirr’s. With ‘‘ Amy 
Foster,’’ another story of the present volume, 
our readers are already familiar from the pages of this 
Journal, where it first appeared. ‘‘Typhoon”’ is a 
book of magnificent originality, 


Agnes and Egerton Castle share Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
agreeable gift of perfuming printer’s ink with lavender, 
of bringing back to a prosy world the fresh atmosphere of 
a life which went, so to speak, at stage-coach pace, and 
found leisure to enjoy the bloom upon a rose, ‘the mellow 
roundness of good wine, the delight of sandalled, 
kerchiefed beauty tripping demurely across its road. 
Thus the story of ‘‘The Star-Dreamer,’’ which is a 
good, wholesome, hearty one, with love and villainy 
and mystery duly mixed, is fascinating not because of 
these attractions alone, but because the spirit of the 
early nineteenth century, as conceived in a kindly mood, 
runs riot through its pages. The Star- Dreamer is a 
youxg man, the last of the Cheverals, who has retreated 
to his ancient home to seek, in contemplation of 
the stars, refuge from his memory of the treachery 
of friend and sister. He lives upon the summit of 
the ivy - shrouded keep, and his old kinsman, Simon 
Rickart, the ‘‘simpler,’’ dwells in a_ vault - like 
laboratory at its base, as busy about his crucibles 
and retorts and little singing brews as Sir David 
Cheveral is engrossed by his star-gazing. To them, 
after ten years of seclusion, enters Master Simon’s 
daughter ; and forthwith the story begins to gather 
speed, running up hill and down dale towards the 
awakening of the Dreamer to life and love. The herb 
garden, from whence the old man culls his materials, 
permeates the book with its influence, and nowhere is 


the authors’ peculiar talent displayed to better advantage 
than in their description of the dawn of daylight and of 
love upon it, its thyme grown breast-high, its stimulating 
aroma in the air. <A potion distilled from one of its herbs 
deals death at the last to the old simpler; but it brings 
healing to Sir David, and discomfiture to the enemy 
within his gates. 


Mr. Max Pemberton has earned a reputation as a 
writer to count upon: he knows what his readers expect 
of him, and wisely does not disappoint them. He does 
not agree with the modern— and ‘particularly American— 
method of sacrificing plot upon the altar of character, 
and though the whole of the personages figuring in 
his latest work are portrayed with considerable skill, 
he takes care that the effect of their doings is height- 
ened by the provision of a plot that is both novel and 
ingenious. Dudley Hatton, a slave of business, a man 
old at thirty-seven, is rapidly breaking down under the 
mental strain necessitated by his gigantic dealings, 
and, at the persuasion of his most intimate friend, 
consults a specialist. The verdict is the worst—rest, 
a long rest, or the mad-house in six months. He 
goes home to tell his wife, the cold, unsympathetic 
Lady Hermione, who is in love neither with him nor 
with his affairs. She is unbelieving and frankly cynical. 
There is a quarrel. Hatton, half-unconscious, flings 
his wife from him and remembers nothing more. 
Early in the morning he goes to her room, and 
finds her on the floor—-dead, with a strange bruise 


DAPHNE TIED IT CUNNINGLY. 


Reproduced from “‘The Gold Wolf,” by permission of 
Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. 

on her throat. Then comes the fear, at times almost 
the certainty, that he has murdered her in a fit 
of temporary insanity; and the fear even becomes 
rumour in many mouths. From this beginning Mr. 
Pemberton weaves his romance with such skill that the 
tangled skein remains for long unravelled ; and, playing 
upon curiosity, that most universal of human failings, 
succeeds in entertaining until the end of the story. The 
climax, steadily led up to, is marked by exceptional 
power, and holds the attention firmly. Altogether ‘‘ The 
Gold Wolf”’ will certainly, and with far more justification 
than usual, be very popular. The captious may argue 
that the title is descriptive of the hero for but a brief 
portion of his career—during the greater part of the story 
Hatton is wolfish for love rather than for gold—but it will 
doubtless serve as a lodestone; and the more readers 
attracted, the greater the entertainment to humanity. 


Mr. George Moore’s new book, which the publisher, 
in a curious and surely uncalled-for series of remarks 
printed on the outside cover, modestly claims to be 
‘‘an Irish Comédie Humaine in one volume,’’ is appar- 
ently the outcome of certain studies in Celtic humanity 
lately made by the novelist in Ireland. The thirteen 
short stories which form its contents are each, with 
scarce an exception, deliberate and -skilful attacks 
on the Irish priesthood, who the writer considers have 
brought about, by their despotic and powerful rule, so 
sombre a state of things that their Celtic flock, in a 
blind effort to escape from the puritanic rule of the 
priests, are emigrating by the hundred thousand to 
America, in order there to taste something of ‘‘the 


joy of life.’”’ Mr. Moore has evidently striven hard to 
be absolutely and scrupulously fair to those on whom 
he lays so heavy a weight of condemnation; and in 
the striking sketch entitled ‘‘A Playhouse in_ the 
West,”’ he gives a touching and beautiful picture of the 
devoted parish priest who, full of incurable optimism, 
evolves a quaint scheme for bringing prosperity to 
his parishioners. This episode is told with one of the 
rare touches of humour with which this melancholy book 
is enlivened. Here and there the writer betrays a lack 
of familiar knowledge of the religion which he regards 
as the great kill-joy of Ireland. This is particularly 
the case in the sketch wherein is described the interior 
of a convent. Mr. Moore’s contention would be deserving 
of more respect were he able to prove that the Irish 
emigration which he so bitterly deplores is confined 
entirely to that portion of Ireland where the Roman 
Church holds sway. Asa matter of fact, quite as many 
Irish Protestants and Ulstermen leave their native 
country each year as do those who come from the 
wholly priest-ridden districts. 


In ‘‘ Castle Omeragh’’ Mr. Frankfort Moore has a 
good story to tell, and tells it with a great deal of 
spirit, if not with any especial distinction. It opens 
with the massacre of Drogheda, the terrible scenes 
of which are recounted by two witnesses of them, who 
bring the news to Castle Omeragh, in Glen Omeragh, 
on the Atlantic coast in County Clare. One of these 
is a Captain Purdon, an officer in Clotworthy’s regiment 

until Drogheda was taken by Cromwell, when the 
horrors of that event determined him to serve no 
longer under the Protector. He disappears for 
good early in the story; therein, as in other 
respects, unlike the other messenger of evil 
tidings, Father Mahony, the leading figure in 
all its stirring incidents of love and war. Castle 
Omeragh belongs to Sir Gilbert Fawcett, a 
descendant of an Englishman who had crossed 
the Channel with Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Edmund Spenser (not Spencer, by the way); an 
excellent Protestant, but a King’s man, who, 
with his son Walter, holds his possession 
against the Roundheads. The particular 
interest of these two in the tidings brought by 
Captain Purdon and the marvellous Father is 
the fate of another son, Harry, who had gone 
north from Clare to share in the defence of the 
doomed town. Further than saying that he 
escapes the massacre, is shipped off to slavery 
in the Barbadoes, and escapes (with Finola 
O’Neill) a second time, to witness the defence 
of Clonmel by Finola’s father, we will not dis- 
close the adventures of Harry Fawcett. He is 
an engaging gallant—a more fitting figure in 
historical romance than his brother Walter, the 
narrator of their story, whom Mr. Moore, follow- 
ing a fashion that tends to become very weari- 
some, depicts as a somewhat soft, or, at any 
rate, dull, character, without any of the swagger 
that so well becomes the hero of such a tale. 


‘‘On Behalf of the Firm,’’ story of business 
life though it is, differs widely from the American 
type now so popular. The ‘‘strenuous’’ corner- 
making American speculator, whose deeds of 
heroism are feats of the brain rather than of the 
body, and are done at the desk in Wall Street, or 
on the floor of the wheat-pit, is replaced by the 
young British pioneer-trader, carrying on his 
work in constant danger of his life, and doing 
his utmost to prove that ‘‘we of the great firms 
can stick up for our own aswell as any man of 
the great services.’’ The result is none the less 
excellent, and should satisfy the most exacting 
seeker after sensation. Mr. Hamilton Drum- 
mond’s novel is essentially straightforward, in 
spite of the numerous suggestions of mystery, 
and the introduction of ‘‘guppies,’’ the Vzens- 
Viens, and the Vaudoux. It makes compara- 
tively little pretence to involved plot or to micro- 
scopic characterisation. Its hero acts strictly 
according to precedent, possesses the customary 
characteristics of the useful and ornamental class 
to which he belongs, meets with his full meed of 
adventure, and in the end attains the greater 
number of his desires. Incident follows incident 
in orthodox manner, and it is amply proved 
that romance and commerce sometimes, at all 

events, walk hand in hand. The district chosen for 
the mzse-en-scéme is of distinct assistance in keeping 
the interest alive. San Domingo, Hayti, and Colon 
yield numerous opportunities. Mr. Drummond has 
recognised them to the full, and uses them to good 
end. Altogether, the perusal of this novel will 
well repay those who desire an easily read story of 
adventure. 


Mr. Oppenheim would have made his entertaining 
novel more acceptable to purists if he had read up Con- 
stitutional law before writing it. It is a semi-political, 
semi-social story, and shows no minute knowledge of 
either politics or society. There are no glaring errors, 
however—though we: fancy from his guarded language 
that he believes a peer’s eldest son ineligible for the 
House of Commons—and few of his readers will scrutinise 
the work minutely. Three rather good illustrations by 
Mr. Oscar Wilson reveal amusingly that the illustrator 
has either not read or has forgotten the story. But this 
is usual enough. As a prince of sinners, Mr. Oppenheim’s 
hero is disappointing: the Marquis of Arranmore is by 
no means, as the title would suggest, a male counter- 
part of the Worst Woman in London. Any critic 
might get through such a career of wife-desertion 
and mild dissipation without feeling that he had accom- 
plished anything very remarkable. Lord Arranmore’s 
excellent son, discarded and reclaimed, is in his 
sentimental experiences too much like a donkey between 
two bundles of hay to awaken deep sympathy; but 
his philanthropic experiences in the East End are 
amusing. The book is by no means mere melodrama. 
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SUSPENDED SOMALILAND CAMPAIGN: SCENES OF THE INTERRUPTED ADVANCE. 


Sxetcues (Facstmite) By Merton Prior, ovr SpeciAt ARTIST wiTH tHE EXPEDITION. 


UP STRAGGLERS ON THE MARCH: CAMEL-AMBULANCES IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE CAPTURE OF GALADI BY COLONEL KENNA ON MARCH 29. 
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KING IN THE ITALIAN AND FRENCH CAPITALS. 














THE KING’S ARRIVAL IN ROME: THE RECEPTION OF OFFICERS THE KING RECEIVING AN ADDRESS FROM THE BRITISH COLONY 
IN THE ROYAL PAVILION AT THE RAILWAY STATION, APRIL 27. AT THE EMBASSY, ROME, APRIL 27. 
DRAWINGS BY ALLAN STEWART, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST ACCOMPANYING HIS MAJEsty. 


The address of the British Colony was read by Mr. Ceccarelli-Morgan, the British Consul. The deputation included Monsignor Stonor, representing the Roman Catholic clergy; the Rev. Howard Wright, 
of the English Church; and Dr. Gordon Gray, of the Scottish Church. 








Photo. Chusseaun Flaviens. 
THE KING’S ARRIVAL AT THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE STATION, MAY I: HIS MAJESTY DRIVING AWAY WITH PRESIDEN1 LOUBET?D. 


a? ; ,’ val ’ wert hu 4 ,} V y y , ; a2 » 
the Aing’s arrival was awatted by the President and all the State functtonaries. His Mayesty at once recognised M. Loubet, and greeted him warmly. The Aing wore the 


of the ston of Honour. 
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THE KING IN PARIS: SCENES OF THE ENTHUSIASTIC FRENCH WELCOME. 






































Photo. Chusseau Flaviens. 
THE CLOSE OF KING EDWARD’S VISIT TO THE ELYSEE, MAY : HIS MAJESTY ENTERING THE GALA-COACH OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY, 


The distance from the Embassy to the Elysée, the French President's official residence, ts on Zy about 200 yards. The King drove tn the Ambassadorial gala-coach, escorted by a detachment of Curtrasst 











THE GREAT MILITARY REVIEW AT VINCENNES, MAY 2: KING EDWARD AND PRESIDENT LOUBET ARRIVING ON THE PARADE GROUND, 


The Aing wore Field-Marshal’s untform, covered by a grey mantle. On kis arrival at the review ground, hts Mayesty was recetved with an artillers ule, 


the British National Anthem, and the ** Marsetllaise 
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THE KING’S MAY DAY RECEPTION IN PARIS: HIS MAJESTY AND PRESIDENT LOUBET | 


DRAWN RY A. FORESTIER, OUR | 
Zhe most magnificent ovation was accorded to the King as te and Prestdent Loubet, escorted by Cutrassiers, drove Jrom the ratlway station to the Emba 


raised in all cordiality a 
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PASSING DOWN THE CHAMPS ELYSEES ON THEIR WAY TO THE BRITISH EMBASSY 
UR SPECIAL ARTIST IN PARIS. ts 


‘mbassy. Many English people were in Paris, and British * 
: , and British “ Hurrahs!" were blended w ? ”; ah 

d with the cries of *‘ Vive le Rows” which exce/le dp Igen ne 
‘y and good conscience. sf /" which excellent Republicans 
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‘THE KING’S VISIT TO PARIS: THE FRENCH PEOPLE’S ENTHUSIASTIC WELCOME. 
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Photo. Wallon, Borie 
THE SUPREME MOMENT OF THE GREAT REVIEW AT VINCENNES, MAY 2: KING EDWARD SALUTING THE FRENCH REGIMENTAL FIAGS, 


Enthustasttc shouts of “ Vive le Rot!” arose as his Majzesty stood up to salute the flags of the French regiments. The figures tn the photograph are: On the King’s right—The President of the Senate, 
the Austrian Ambassador, and M. Combes; on the left-M. Loubet, the President of the Chamber, and the British Ambassador. 





— 





AFTER THE GREETING OF MUNICIPAL PARIS: HIS MAJESTY LEAVING THE HOYrEL DE VILLE, MAY 2. 


Hbtel de Ville the King was welcomed by the President of the Municipal Counct? and the Prefect of the Seine, who presented addresses. His Majesty afterwards stened a record of h r 
) Ma) wan gned a record of his visit, 
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EVENTS OF f AND ABROAD. 














THE VILLAGE OF FRANK, OVERWHELMED BY THE SLIDING THE JEBO MINE AND TURTLE MOUNTAIN, WHICH SLID AND OVERWHELMED 


OF THE TURTLE MOUNTAIN. TBE NILEAGE OF PRANK. 


THE GREAT LAND SLIDE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, APRIL 29: THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER, 








HE small coal - mining 
village of Frank, on the 
fringes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, was overwhelmed by 
the slipping of the Turtle 
Mountain, which overhung 
the little township. At first 
it was thought that the cata- 
strophe was due to volcanic 
influence, but what was taken 
for the smoke of a volcano 
was really a cloud of dust. 
The whole northern face of 
the Turtle Mountain fell 
away, burying the village and 
coal-mines under millions of 
tons of rock, Many dwelling- 
houses were destroyed, and 
eighty-three persons, including 
fifteen women and a _ like 
number of children, perished, 
The railway-lines were covered 
with reck to a depth of 4o ft, 
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Photo. Cribo. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO HULL: THE PROPOSED 
PUBLIC HALL, OF WHICH THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
WILL LAY THE FOUNDATION-STONE, 


A FLOATING COAL MINE: A ‘*HAULABOUT,”’ 
FROM WHICH TWO WAR-SHIPS CAN BE COALED 
AT ONCE. 


THE POPE'S PRIVATE APARTMENTS: THE THRONE-ROOM, USED AS AN THE POPE’S PRIVATE APARTMENTS: THE LIBRARY, IN WHICH THE INTERVIEW 


ANTE-CHAMBER, WITH THE KING TOOK PLACE, 


THE KING’S VISIT ro ROME: SCENES J rHE VATICAN RECEPTION 
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A SWISS REVENGE ON THE INCLEMENT SEASON: THE ANNUAL BURNING OF THE EFFIGY OF WINTER AT ZURICH. 


Burning Winter in effigy ts an old Swiss custom celebrated by a procession at the beginning of summer. This vear Winter was represented by a large figure of a snow man drawn by a pair 
Of horses on a decorated car. The proces:ti wis formed by girls dressed picturesquely tn the original costumes of the Swiss Cantons. 
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THE “FLOOR” AND INDICATOR-BOARD, THE ENTRANCE TO THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, SHOWING THE MASSIVE DOOR. 


rHE FUTURE HOME OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, BE OPENED IN AUTUMN. 
FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS BY GRANTHAM BAIN, NEW YORK 
constructed of white marble and steel. 1t occupies the site of the former Western Union Butldings. The cost ts estimated at 4500,000, 


the land value of the site being about A30 per szuare foot, 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE MAY DAY WALK FROM WESTMINSTER TO. BRIGHTON. 


Sxercnes BY RALPH CLEAVER, OUR SpeciAL ARTIST.ON THE RouTE; PHOTOGRAPH BY KBowDEN. 
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UP HILL AND DOWN DALE WITH THE COMPETITORS. 


In spite of most inclement weather, the Stock Exchange walk from Westminster to Brighton was marked by some excellent times. The winner, Mr. Broad, completed the distance 





in gh. 30 min. 1 sec.; Mr. G. D. Nicholas took 9h. 33 min. 42 sec.; and Mr. Hammond 9h. 35 min. 7 sec. Of the starters, no Jewer than seventy-eight finished within thirteen 






hours, and as many as seventy-two within twelve hours. Mr. Nicholas led to Handcross Hill, where he was passed by Mr. Broad. The winner would doubtless have done even 





better time had his movements not been hampered by the enthusiastic crowd at Brighton. One competitor wore a silk hat and frock coat for a bet of some £50, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


The story of the pearl fisheries of Ceylon has lately been 
told by Professor W. A. Herdman, of Liverpool, who was 
dispatched by our Government in 1901 for the purpose 
of reporting upon the industry at large, and on the con- 
dition of the oyster-banks which yield the jewels. Of 
the antiquity of the pearl as a valued ornament, little 
mention need be made. From very early times the 
pearl came to the front as a valuable decorative unit. 
The famous pearls of Cleopatra are said to have come 
from Aripu, which is situated on the Gulf of Manaar, and 
is a centre, if not the chief seat, of the diving industry. 
From 1505 to 1655, it appears, the Portuguese owned the 
fisheries, and then succeeded a Dutch period, extending 
from 1655 to 1796. The English occupation dates from 
the latter period or about the end of the eighteenth 
century. Dr. Herdman remarks that under every 
administration the great feature of the pearl industry 
has been its uncertainty. : 


Thus between 1732 and 1746 no fishing was practised 
under the Dutch. So also between 1768 and 1796 there 
exists a blank period. A failure of supply took place 
from 1820 to 1828, and from 1837 to 1884. From 
1887 to 1891 there were fat years contrasting with 
the lean, but there has been no return, Dr. Herdman 
adds, for the last decade. Speculation has been rife 
regarding the cause of the failures, but the results have 
been largely barren. It was evident that investigation 
into the nature and value of what must be regarded as 
an extremely important national asset was demanded. 
The inquiry was directed mainly to the investigation of 
the causes leading to the want of the shellfish. The 
number of pearls in the oysters was not the chief point 
involved. It was rather the complete disappearance 
of the pearl oyster, which formed the problem Dr. Herd- 
man and his confrére had to solve. The pearl oyster 
itself, it may be remarked, is not a true oyster—that 
is, it does not belong to the special family which 
presents the edible mollusc as a typical member. 
Pearls, however, occur in another group of shellfish 
the fresh-water mussels, to wit. It was this discovery 
which practically depleted the Scottish rivers of their 
mussel - population, and killed the proverbial goose 
which afforded the valued eggs. 


It is curious to observe that, as in the case of the 
diamond, which is only crystallised carbon or blacklead, 
pearls exhibit a humility of origin which stands out in 
striking contrast to their intrinsic worth. For the pearl 
is an unnatural, or we might almost call it a diseased, 
product. In this column some time ago I gave an 
account of the researches of Dr. Jameson, who had 
shown that each pearl had for its nucleus, or starting- 
point of formation, a parasitic worm, or of its young form, 
or embryo. Formerly it was regarded as a common 
occurrence that the pearl owed its origin to the presence 
under the ‘‘mantle’’ of the oyster og skin which 
envelops the animai and lines the shell) of some con- 
cretion in the shape of a minute grain of sand. Dr. 
Herdman tells us his experience negatives this view, or, at 
any rate, places the sand nucleus in the position of a very 
infrequent occurrence. Ifthe shell be injured, and sand 
gains access to the interior, pearl-formation around a 
sand-grain may then be possible ; but by far the greater 
number of the pearls found lying free in the oysters owe 
their being, as I have said, to the presence of parasitic 
worms. The real nature of the process which gives 
us a pearl is the deposition around the little foreign 
body of the pearly substance of the shell-lining, secreted 
by the ‘‘ mantle ’’ aforesaid. Perhaps this is an attempt 
on the part of the animal to lessen or abolish the irri- 
tation which a foreign particle must set up within the 
living tissues. 


Dubois, a French investigator, remarks that the 
most beautiful of pearls is thus, in effect, only the 
brilliant tomb of a worm. This is a happy way of 
stating a scientific truth. Dr. Herdman found the 
history of the worm- parasites which give origin to 
pearls of a remarkably interesting kind. A variety of 
parasitic worms infest the oysters, the most frequent 
‘* guest’? of the oyster host being the young form 
of a worm allied to the tapeworms. Later on in its 
history, this worm is found inhabiting the file- fish 
(Balistes mits). This fish, it so happens, feeds an 
the oysters, and it would seem, therefore, that it does 
to a certain extent add to its depredations by infesting 
them with parasites, if even thereby it causes them to 
rise as articles of value in the estimation of human- 
kind. The full-grown worm, it is thought, inhabits 
sharks or others of that family circle, and as they 
devour the file-fish they are infected from the larvz of 
the worms which we have noted the latter fishes to 
contain. 


The main causes of failure of the pearl fishery, 
Dr. Herdman tells us, are due to what we may call 
cosmical causes, that are beyond the reach of man in 
the way of remedy. There is, first of all, no lack of 
supply of young. The oysters are prolific enough. 
‘Spat ’’ is produced in quantity sufficient to stock the 
beds over and over again. It is the configuration of the 
ground they live on, and the exposure to the south-west 
monsoon, Which represent the leading features in the 
agencies that war against their prosperity. Since 1880, 
we are told, the Periya Paar, or leading bank, has been 
restocked by nature at least eleven times without giving 
any results in the way of a fishery. These causes of 
failure cannot be removed, Dr. Herdman says, but may 
to some extent be avoided. There will require to be 
undertaken large and comprehensive measures directed 
with the purpose of cultivating and regulating the adult 
population of the beds. This will give greater constancy 
to the supply, and tend ‘to diminish the marked varia- 
tions in the fishery success which we have noted have 
formed such prominent features of the industry for so 
many years. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 


L_C T (Dehra Dun, India).—Here are the solutions you inquire about. 
No. 2529, 1. Kt to K 7th; No. 2534, 1.Q to R 8th; No. 2535, 1. K to 
Rsq; No. 2536, 1. K to Q 6th; No. 2537, 1. Kt to Q 5th; No. 2690, 1 
to B 8th; No. 2691, 1. Kt to Q sth; No. 2697, 1. K to B 7th; No. § 
1. Q to Q Kt 3rd; No. 2745, 1. Kt to B 3rd; No. 2279, 1. Kt to Q 8th; 
No. 2795, 1 B to B sq; No. 2787, 1. Q to Kt 3rd; No. 2801, 1. Kt to Q 8th; 
No. 2813, 1. Kt to Kt sth; and No. 2961, 1. R to R 4th. 

Jerr Atien, G StTituincriert Jounson, AND Martin F.—We agree with 
your estimate of Mr. Max Feigl’s problem. It is a masterly composition. 

Correct So.ution or Propiem No. 3070 received from Banarsi Das 
(Moradabad) ; of No. 3071 from L C T (Dehra Dun, India) and Banarsi 
Das; of No. 3073 from C M M (San Bernardino, California) ; of No. 3076 
from F W Atchinson (Crowthorne), Charles Burnett, F J Candy (Tun- 
bridge Wells), F B oie). Paul Maschke (Crowthorne), and G T 
Hughes (Dublin); of No. 3077 from Jeff J Allen (Tenby), AG (Pancsova), 
Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), and Shadforth. 

Correct Sotvutions or Prostem No. 3078 received from W_D Easton 
(Sunderland), woperk Cook (Harrogate), Jeune, Martin F, 
Rev. A Mays ( ford), W F (Edinburgh), Shadforth, Fi Candy (Tun- 
bridge Wells), F Henderson (Leeds), Charles Burnett. Twynam (Ryde), 
T Roberts, Charles E Robson (Saffron Walden), R Worters (Canter- 
bury), H W Bender (Maidenhead), J D Tucker (Iikle: ), Hereward, Fire 
Flog (Newport), H S Brandreth (Weybridge), F R Easy. (Forest 
Hill), Sorrento, Mrs. Wilson Pam? W (Cam sie), J F G Pietersen 
(Kingswinford), Albert Wolff (Putney), Reginald Gordon, Edith Corser 

‘Reigate), F B (Worthing), F J] S (Hampstead), F Craven (Clifton), 

and G Stillingfleet Johnson (Cobham). 


Sotution oF Prositem No. 3077.—RBy MAx Fetct. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
1. Bto R 3rd P to Kt 6th 
2. 8 P takes Q, or K moves. 
3- 


PROBLEM No. 3080.—By A. W. MoncGreDiEN. 
BLACK. 


























White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS BY CABLE. 
Game played in the International Match between 
Messrs. BeLtinGHaAM (England) and Hymes (America). 
(Queen’s Gambit Declined.) 
wuitr (Mr. B.) Brack (Mr. H.) 
The handling of these Pawns is admirable. 


All Black's moves are forced, and he can do 
nothing against them. 


wuite (Mr. B.) 


to B 4th (ch) 
to K Kt sq 


It seems to play his opponent's game to 
allow the exchange of Queens to be forced, 
| especially as the Pawn position scarcely 
holds out any hopes of a draw. But there is 





R to Q sq 
. Kt to K 5th 
Black a rs to have miscalculated the | 5° little choice. 
effect of White's tenth move, as will be seen | 34. P takes > 

presently. 35. R to B 4t 
12. B takes P Kt takes Kt 30. P to Kt 4th 
13. P takes Kt 

It is this unmasking of the Rook's attack 3 
on his Queen’s side that seems to upset 
Black’s combination. White really obtains 
a winning advantage from this point. 


13. Kt to Q 4th 
14. Kt takes Kt P takes Kt 
15. B takes takes B 
B takes P R to Q sq 
P to K 4th R to Q and 
B takes B R takes B 
. R to Q sth 
. QR to Q sq 
21. P to B 4th 
22. P to B sth P to B 6th 
23. P takes P R takes P 
24. QO to Kt 4th R to B 8th Ee R to Kt sq 


BOP os FFt err 


P to K R 4th 
K to R 3r 

K to Kt 4th 
R to Q B and 
P takes P 

R to B 6th 


a 
oe 
5 
a 
On 
> 


to tt 


to Kt 6th (ch) 
kes P 





R 
R takes P (ch) 
R 8th 


P to K R 3rd 


heutatatdattetctt tect 


25. P to B 6t R takes R (ch) |<<’ Pto B 8th (Q) R to Kt 7th (ch) 
2. “g to Bs 56. K to R 7th Resigns 


27. takes A “ 

- pretty finish to a fine contest. Of 
28. Q takes K P(ch) K to R and course R takes R would also win. but this 
29. P takes P was at once more simple and much neater. 


CHESS IN MONTE CARLO. 
Game played between Messrs. Mivses and Wo tr. 
(Centre Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. W.) | wuire (Mr. M.) 
P to K 4th 12. B takes Kt 
P takes P 13. Kt takes B 
P to Q 4th 
takes P 15. 
« Kt to B 3rd 16. O R to B sq to Ser 
6.K KttoBgrd Rto K Kt sth 17. QO to Kt 3rd Kt to R 4th 
7. Bto K and Castles Strangely oblivious to his King’s danger. 
Black emerges from the opening with a K to Kt sq would have sufficed to stop 
fairly level game. There is usually, Rewever, everything and left White without any 
some risk in Castling on Queen's side, and Serious attack. 
here it comes home later in curious fashion. 18. P to K R ard to Kt 3rd 
8. Kt to B 3rd g to QO R 4th | 19. Kt to R 4th to 
9. B to K 3rd B to O B 4th 20. R to B 3rd 
21. QO to R jrd t to 
22. KttoKtéth(ch) Resigns. 


BLACK (Mr. W.) 
B takes B 

R takes Kt 
Bis K Kt 4th 


wuire (Mr. M.) 
. Pto K 4th 

. Pto OQ 4th 

3. Pto Q B 3rd 
. K P takes P 
. P takes P 


takes 


10. Castles Kt to B 3rd 
11. Q to Kt 3rd Kt takes P 








NOTE. 

it ts particularly requested that all SKETCHES and PHOTO- 
GRAPHS sent to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws, especially 
those from abroad, be marked on the back with the name 
of the sender, as well as with the title of the subject. All 
Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. .The Editor will 
be pleased to consider Column Articles on subjects of immediate 
interest, but he cannot assume responsibility for MSS. or Sketches 
submitted. MSS. of Poetry can on no account be returned. 


DANTE. 


The presentation of Dante as a visible hero of a 
modern play reminds us of the paradox’ that Dante 
is one of the vaguest real figures in all history and 
yet one of the most intimately known poets in the 
whole annals of literature. 

The greatest poet of Italy was also the first great 
poet of the second civilisation of the world. Antiquity 
had died corrupt; the smoke, or rather the dust, of 
the destruction of the Roman power—the dust that 
rose from the tramp of the barbarians, the dust that 
rose from the demolition of the city of Rome—and 
the gloom of the North, fresh and full of the promise 
of health as it was, but sombre and stormy, brought 
by the Goths from the forest—all had made the 
darkness of the ‘‘dark ages,’ and that darkness 
was passing away under a new daybreak; the Re- 
nascence, if we call the renewal of art (a distinctively 
Christian movement) by that name, had set in, and 
one great art—architecture—was in the midst of its 
solitary reign; but the Renascence, if we give the 
name to the return to antiquity, was not yet in sight. 
In that age, the illustrious thirteenth century, Dante 
was born. A pure ‘‘vulgar tongue’’ was needed for 
the new literature, and because Dante and Petrarch 
were born Tuscans, the Tuscan language became the 
literary language of Italy. Of all the dialects of the 
peninsula (and Lombardy by itself counts many) it has 
the greatest dignity, and has trained its speakers in 
the most orderly tules of grammar. Dante partly found 
and partly made this Tuscan rhythmical. His numbers, 
his scansion, his accents, his use of syllables—and 
especially his treatment of vowel - sounds, which is 
peculiar to Italiari verse—his system of lines and his 
system of rhymes, have made laws for all Italian poets. 
Intricate, elaborate, numerous, and severe beyond the 
metrical laws of most languages, and far beyond any to 
which the poetry of England would submit, the rules of 
the verse of Dante and Petrarch have been broken, for 
the first time, with the consent of such authorities on 
literary Italian as there are, in our own day; and it is 
more than probable that they will be yet restored in all 
their force. 

Dante was rather a great Florentine than a great 
Italian; though, as has already been suggested, he, in 
a sense, made Florence Italy. He was passionately a 
man of party in the city of party, and his political con- 
victions were broader and deeper than the factions to 
which he dedicated them. Modern commentators have 
tried to reduce the parties of Florence broadly to the 
Imperial and the Papal, so that the modern reader might 
make shift to ‘‘ take sides’’ ; but Ghibelline and Guelph, 
Bianchi and Neri, Cerchi and Donati, did not divide 
Tuscany so simply. Perhaps no contemporary nations 
can ever succeed in taking part in each other’s internal 
politics ; and in the case of the Florence of 1300 we have 
not only the confusions of sub-division, the compli- 
cations of intersection, and the misapprehension of 
foreign things, but also the mists of time; and the 
objects of Dante’s first political mission, the cause of 
the anger against him of both parties, the Ftoretitine 
decree of death or banishment, the reason of the 
hostility of Venice, when he was refused as an envoy 
from Ravenna to the Adriatic city—all is not a little 
indistinct. Compared with the mists of Dante’s public 
life as we know it, the definiteness, the intensity of our 
knowledge of the life of the poet, the theologian, and the 
lover is almost startling. His two great works—the 
‘‘ Divina Commedia,’’ which, in part at least, everybody 
reads, and the ‘‘ Vita Nuova,’’ which comparatively 
few study—tell us the whole of Dante’s profound and 
passionate heart. 

The great Italian poet discovered his vocation when 
he was eighteen; not that vocation to the Franciscan 
Order which some readers of the ‘‘ Vita Nuova’’ 
have fancied was at one time his, but the vocation to 
that other life of renunciation, the poet’s. Instant 
recognition he won, delightful when it came from lovers 
of literature, dangerous when it was given by political 
opponents. He had to bear fines, exiles, false charges ; 
but it is surely poetical justice by which a Dante 
Chair has been founded by Pope Leo XIII. to encour- 
age the study of the works which his predecessors 
frowned upon. Dante’s own life was not lacking in 
paradox. The founder of a school of poets devoted 
to what is popularly called Platonic affection, he him- 
self gave his love to one inaccessible even to his hopes— 
Beatrice, who became the wife of Simone dei Bardi, 
a fashionable and prosperous banker. The reader 
between the lines may discover the moment at which 
the young poet dedicated himself to the pure mental 
and spiritual worship of his Madonna, and in this mood 
he has been followed by a memorable group of English 
poets. Dante Rossetti has derived from him in some- 
thing more than in name, so that the Florentine has 
been singularly fortunate in his Chelsea interpreter. 
Dante’s own married life began about five years after the 
death of Beatrice. That he had straying affections his 
words are called in witness to prove. ‘‘So low he fell,’’ 
he says of himself; but then others have said so much 
of themselves with little enough reason. The reproaches 
addressed to him by Beatrice when he meets her on 
Lethe’s banks, two Dante experts explain as allusions to 
his neglect of theological studies ; but a better insight 
is shown by a third, who says: ‘‘The dark wood in 
which he wandered, led by the world and the flesh, was 
that of sensual passion and moral aberration for awhile 
from the light of reason and the beauty of righteous- 
ness.’’ On the sixth terrace of the Mountain of Purgatory, 
Dante reminds the soul of Forese Donati of the follies of 
both in their youth. Without taking self-reproach too 
literally, we may conclude that Dante had something of 
which he felt called upon to repent, and did repent about 
midway in this mortal life. For him that life closed far 
short of the limit of seventy years. He died at Ravenna. 
It gives us a sense of the terrible seriousness of those 
days to remember that he lived for a time and died at 
last under the protection of Guido da Polenta, whose 
daughter Francesca the solemn guest, and no doubt 
the host with him, believed to be in Hell. 
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“NEW NOTE’ in FURNISHING 


TASTE. DURABILITY. COMFORT. ECONOMY. 





The 


Grates. 

Frieszes. 

Carpets. 
Draperies. 

Wall Papers. 
Easy Chairs. 
Chimneyppieces. 
Oriental Rugs. 
Sanitary Work. 
Modelled Plaster. 


Silks. 

Damasks. 
Chint3es. 
Brocades. 
Furniture. 
Panelling. 
Tapestries. 

Lace Curtains. 
Parquet Floors. 
Electrical Fittings. 








175-181, OXFORD STREET 
175, 170, SLOANE STREET 
Also LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, and PARIS. 


Designs and Estimates Free. Catalogues Post Free. 


Complete House Equipment—Artistie and Inexpensive. 





(With which is incorporated the firm of MAPPIN BROTHERS.) 


Mappin & Webb, Ltd., are at all 

times pleased to submit Original 

and Modern Designs for remounting 
Customers’ own Jewellery. 


Ribbon Slide, Sapphire and 
Brilliants, 221. 


A LARGE QUANTITY OF 
LOOSE STONES ALWAYS KEPT 
IN STOCK FOR MOUNTING. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


Fine Diamond Festoon and 
Drop Brooch, 2115. 


- ‘WEST END— 


ONFORD STREET nase 


_ LONDON, w. 





i) 


COURT JEWELLERS. 


Necklace of Finest Diamonds, 





WEST END— 


‘REGENT STREET, no. 220. 
| —s«X LONDON, _w. 


SHEFFIELD: The Royal Works. 
MANCHESTER: 24-26, St. Ann’s Square. 
NICE: Place Jardin Public. 








JOHANNESBURG: Public Library Buildings. 


Catalogue illustrating the very 
latest productions in Artistic 
Jewellery post free, 


Ribbon Slide, all Fine 
Brilliants, 223 10s. 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED 
BY THE ACTUAL MAKERS AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES, SAVING 
ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


Vase of Flowers, Finest Quality 
Diamonds, Rubies, and Emeralds, 
with Pear-Shaped Brilliant, 2115. 








CITY (Facing the Mansion House )— | 


QUEEN VICTORIA ST...» 


LONDON, E.C, 











~ LADIES’ PAGES. 


Many movements and charities have received the 
patronage of Princess Christian, but the Royal 
School of Art Needlework has benefited by enjoy- 
ing this benevolent and capable Princess’s chief 
and unceasing interest, and her fostering care has 
been rewarded, as might have been expected from 
her great influence, by a continuous record of 
growing success, The beautiful new building at 
South Kensington, which was opened on April 29 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, has cost 
£52,000, of which the whole but the last £3000 is 
raised. It is a handsome building, an ornament 
to its position (which is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Imperial Institute), and eminently 
suited for its purpose. An interesting exhibition 
of modern art needlework is the first display to be 
given there, and it shows that the women of to- 
day have not lost the skill in the use of the 
specially feminine implement which made their 
ancestresses distinguished. The exhibition has 
been arranged by the Company of Broderers, who 
offered prizes for modern needlework of all kinds 
to the value of £250. The response astonished 
even those who know what the modern revival of 
this old feminine art has been under the fostering 
care of Princess Christian and the encouragement 
of the late Queen, her present Majesty, and other 
ladies. The Broderers’ Company is an old City 
guild which has existed through many centuries. 
Its charter-deeds date back to Tudor times 


We know from the Bible that the ancient 
Jewish women embroidered splendid vestments for 
the Tabernacle that was set up in the Wilderness, 
and we see from the Egyptian relics that still 
remain that the Hebrews had learned this charm- 
ing art, as they did so much else, in that cradle 
of all knowledge—ancient Egypt. The Egyptians 
knew how to spin solid gold into thread so fine 
that it could be used for embroidery, and the King 
and his noblemen, as. well as the wealthy ladies, 
had their clothing elegantly worked with the 
needle. The Egyptian Queens had very large 
allowances for their personal decoration. Diodorus 
says that the Queen of King Moeris had assigned 
to her for pin-money the revenue derived from 
the canal connected with the lake now called 
by the King’s name, This dowry was expressly 
stated to be for the purchase of jewels, ointments 
for the toilet, and dresses, and was worth £70,000 
a year in our money, besides which the Queen 
had the revenues from a big city that was 
famous for its wines. Even the sails of the 
pleasure-boats of the King and his nobles in 
ancient Egypt were embroidered with flowers 
and fanciful devices. This is what Ezekiel refers 





A BLACK AND WHITE EVENING 


GOWN. 





to when he speaks of ‘‘ fine linen with embroidery- 
work from Egypt, which thou spreadest forth to 
be thy sail.’’ Everybody has heard of the Bayeux 
tapestry, on which the Conqueror’s wife and her 
ladies worked the story of the conquest of England 
by the Normans. But even before that, in earlier 
Saxon times, it is on record that the embroidery 
of the English women was so skilful and beautiful 
that it was famous all over the Continent, and 
the Popes would command it for altar-cloths 
and vestments to present to various churches. 
Needlework was so much admired all through 
the Middle Ages that in some of the old ballads 
we read that wandering damsels could get them- 
selves received and cherished in noble families 
solely by displaying great skill in this much- 
admired art. During the days of chivalry, the 
knight’s surcoat was usually embroidered with 
the coat-of-arms of his family and other devices, 
and displayed across it a scarf, the gift of his 
lady-love, bearing her device, and usually em- 
broidered for him by her own fair hands. It 
sounds curious enough to learn that instead of a 
scarf the ladies sometimes gave a portion of their 
attire to be worn on the helmets of their knights, 
and that very often it was a sleeve that was thus 
employed for a love token. Elaine gave Sir 
Lancelot ‘‘a sleeve of scarlet well embroidered 
with great pearls.’’ How differently must the 
sleeves have been attached to the robes 
from those of to-day! But probably 
they were merely under-sleeves, and 
not those which were set into the 
shoulder of the dress. 


Tudor times were particularly 
famous for needle-craft. Queen Eliza- 
beth delighted in having her own 
dresses embroidered in the richest and 
most elaborate manner. In _ Lord 

Salisbury’s portrait of the 
Queen, which has descended 
to him from his ancestor, 
Elizabeth's great Minister, the 
big sleeves bear a serpent, no 
doubt to hint at her wisdom ; 
and all over the dress there 
are embroidered ears and eyes, 
to indicate that she could hear 
and see all that was done 
amidst her people. The learned 
and great Queen herself was an 
accomplished needlewoman ; 
many an old residence has 
specimens of her skill. Eliza- 
beth’s victim, too—or, rather, 
the victim of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the moment— 
poor Mary Stuart, devoted 
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Jhe Yarisian Diamond Company. 














Ghe Court Journal. 


‘The Parisian Diamond Company, 
whose taste is only rivalled by their 
popularity, have some very beautiful 
ornaments of every kind in exquisite 
designs, and their gems and_ pearls 
are without a rival.’? 


Ilfustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 


85, NEW BOND ST., W.; 143, REGENT ST., W.; 37,38 & 43, BURLINGTON ARCADE, W. 


(OPPOSITE MARSHALL & SNELGROVPE’S). (FACING LIBEKTY’S CHESHAM HOUSE). (BURLINGTON GARDENS END) 
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herself during her long captivity to needlework. In her 
letters, collected with such loving care by Prince Labanoff, 
and filling eleven large volumes, one comes again and 
again upon her plea to her friends in France to procure 
and forward to her the materials for the work which was 
her occupation and solace. There is also a letter from a 
nobleman who visited her at Tutbury, telling that, in 
answer to his question of how she passed her time, the 
captive Queen of Scots replied that ‘‘ All the day she 
wrought with her needle, and that the diversity of the 
colours made the work seem less tedious. She continued 
so long at it till very pain made her give over.’’ A most 
beautiful piece of embroidery done by her came to light 
about half a century ago in all its pristine freshness, 
having been concealed in a most extraordinary manner. 
A beautiful robe of hers, covered with gold and pearl 
embroidery on the front, had been handed down intact 
during nearly three centuries. Its latest owner decided 
to unpick it in order to preserve the needlework more 
carefully, and behold ! there was found an_ exquisite 
piece of embroidery concealed between the lining and 
the outer fabric. It was evidently designed for an 
apron or skirt-front, being a piece of royal - purple 
satin about thirty inches square, embroidered round 
three sides, the corner-pieces being wider and more 
elaborate than the rest; there were also strips of 
embroidery, evidently intended for pockets on the 
apron, and a strip for a belt. The design was of 
flowers and leaves, and the colours were beautifully 
shaded after nature; the stitch used was a ‘‘ knotted 
stitch,’’ which has long gone out of use, it is so slow 
and difficult to execute. She wrote sadly in one of her 
letters to the Ambassador in France: ‘‘I pray you not 
to forget my silks, for without my embroidery-frame I 
have nothing to do but weep and pray.’’ Probably, had 
she been deprived of this occupation, in which she could 
divert her mind from her sad story by the exercise of 
taste and fancy, the unhappy lady might not have pre- 
served her reason. Mary worked many articles of dress 
as presents to Elizabeth, who surely might have been 
touched by the memory of her own days of captivity 
in her youth; for in the Bodleian Library there is a 
book, one of the Epistles of Paul, bound in embroidery 
worked by herself, and bearing on the front page an 
inscription in her handwriting, thus: ‘‘I walk many 
times into the pleasant fields of the Holy Scriptures, 
where I pluck up the goodliesome herbs of sentences ; 
eat them by reading; chaw them by musing; and lay 
them up at length in memory, that, so having tasted 
sweetness, I may the less perceive the bitterness of 
this miserable life.’?’ The royal ladies of the present 
day, therefore, in their interest in embroidery, are only 
following in the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors. 


Both the great Private Views, the Academy and the 
New Gallery, were exceptionally smart this year. The 
Academy, it is worthy of remark, had fewer theatrical 
people than used to be the case a few years ago. 
White, cream, and pale grey were the prevailing 


A PRETTY 


SPRING COSTUME. 


colours worn. Lady Newton had a particularly pretty 
grey gown of the palest dove tint, the fabric face-cloth, 
and the trimming abundance of Irish lace. Lady 
Blomfield wore grey in the form of glacé silk, the cut 
Princess-fashion, the shaping at the waist accomplished 
by many tiny tucks. It was trimmed with waving bands 
of grey velvet ribbon, and finished with a stylish pelerine 
of grey chiffon. Lady Murray wore ‘‘ champagne ”’ (last 
year it would have been called “ biscuit’’) crépe-de- 
Chine, with lovely Venetian point round the foot of the 
skirt and rising upward in pointed designs to above 
knee-height. rs. George Alexander, who is always 
conspicuously beautifully attired, wore a ‘‘ champagne ”’ 
éolienne with medallions of Maltese lace round the 
skirt, and forming a line between two sets of gaugings 
at the waist. There was a belt of mauve brocade laced 
across with mauve cord; and a pelerine of the material 
with a collar of old Oriental embroidery. Mrs. Reeves 
(‘Helen Mathers’’) wore cream cloth with leaves 
in cream velvet appliqué. Miss Braddon was simply 
attired in black brocade with a velvet sac coat and 
an ermine pelerine. Of the lady artists, the most 
noticed were Mrs. Henrietta Rae, whose _ beautiful 
new picture has a place of honour at the end of 
the suite of rooms, and who wore black voile with 
medallions of white lace; and Mrs. Jopling, in blue 
cloth trimmed with green passementerie. Mrs. J. M. 
Barrie wore a wintry confection of brown cloth trimmed 
with fur and bands of spotted velvet. Black glacé was 
frequently seen. Large lace collars and fancy pelerines 
were much to be seen; hats were greatly trimmed at the 
back, and feathers appeared on the smartest ones. 


Our Illustrations show an evening dress of white 
chiffon trimmed with black lace; and a walking dress 
in light voile with lace medallions. 


When the reviving warmth and light of the sun 
lead us to indulge in open undraperied windows, we 
are struck with the unpleasant shabbiness of any 
article in the home that requires renovation. Wonder- 
ful results can be obtained by the use of a few tins 
of Aspinall’s enamel. A few hours spent in the 
amusing occupation of enamelling articles that require 

a_ little renovation produces surprising 
effects. The process is simple, for the 
enamel is specially prepared with a view 
to use by amateurs, and it is much more 
satisfactory to contemplate the success- 
ful result with the remembrance that it 
has been done without the expense and 
worry of calling in the British workman. 
Even when that troublesome functionary 
has to be admitted for larger pieces of 
decorative work, it is well to insist upon 
the use of Aspinall’s enamel. One very im- 
portant point in connection with Aspinall’s 
goods is that they are free from deadly 
white-lead. FilOMENA. 














DusPeRation. 


Ask_for the “FIVE BOYS” Milk Chocolate. 


PACIFICATION. 


EXPECTATION. 


“I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” “ 


—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 
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SWAN SOAP. 
Just the Thing for the Bath. 


SWAN SOAP. 


Always in Sight. 


SWAN SOAP. 


Never Forgotten—No Waste. 


A PURER SOAP IS BEYOND THE ART OF SOAPMAKING. 
LOLS OSL LOSS OSL ASSAY NS A AL ef APPA ts 
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WAN Floating SOA 


Dainty, Fragrant, Pure. 
RISES TO THE SURFACE LIKE CREAM. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Porr Sunuent, Cuesmian. 
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SWAN SOAP. 


Light, Buoyant, Fragrant. 


SWAN SOAP. 


Pure, Refreshing, Economical. 


SWAN SOAP. 


For all Toilet Purposes, 





Brilliant Heart 
Lockets, 
£10 to £100. 
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‘Tue Deck View. Photo. Parry. 


FOR SWIFT DISCHARGE OF CARGO: THE NEW STEAMER ‘‘ GRANGESBERG,’’ CAPABLE OF UNLOADING 10,300 TONS OF ORE IN THIRTY HOURS. 


The steamer, which ts a marvel of tingenutty, ts the first single-dechked vessel of her capacity, and shows what can be done by shipbutlders when special work ts required. She can carry 10,300 tons 


on a draft of twenty-two feet eight inches, ts classed by Bureau Veritas, and will steam ten and a half knots an hour. She has fourteen masts, twelve hatches, twenty-four derricks, twelve doubles 
ended winches, enabling her to discharge the whole of her 10,300 tons in thirty hours. Her engines are placed aft, so that she may coal while discharging. This steamer has been built by Messrs. 
W. Doxford and Sons, Limited, Sunderland, and ts for Messrs. W. H. Muller and Co., for their ore trade between the Baltic and Rotterdam. She had her trial trip on April a5. 
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Solid 18-ct. Gold Sle 
#2 10s. the Set. 





Fine Fine Diamond and Green Enamel 
Pear] and Shamrock Brooch, £4. 
Diamond Pin, : ie 

ne | Letter, 
1 lbs. 


Fine Pearl and 
Diamond Brooch, 
£9. 








Post Free. on approval. 
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Fine Pearl 
Britiiant ptr’ : - ‘ and Crystal 
ndante, 4 " Ss "> Brilliant: \ Miniature 


£100 to £1,000, | : ae Nws Va Wee is 2 ima _ 
‘ Aor : i ae gas . \ Frame, 


£6 5s.; 
or with 
Turquoise 
border, 
24 10s. 





Fine Pearl and Turquoise Bracelet, 26. 





139 & 141, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


aff s Solid 18-ct. Hammered Gold 
eve Links, Fh Sleeve Links, £3 the Set. 


BBR SON Se Snot e - on Pianpend 
ine Pearl Pendant or ock Sea in, 
AWARDED Brooch, £2 12s. 6d. 25 10s. 


New Illustrated Catalogue FIVE GOLD MEDALS. Goods Forwarded to the Country 


LARGER 


OWN (f™ >, (ZA, / \ 7 O\_s PREMISES. 


LARGER 


STOCKS. 


LOWER 


The New Waistcoat Buttons, Fine Turquoise Set in Mother o’ Pearl, 28 the Set of Six. PRICES. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Feb. 23, 1898), with two 
ph ar (dated Feb. 23, 1898, and Oct. 19, 
1900), of Mr. Samuel Palmer, of Northcourt, 
Hampstead, one of the founders of Messrs. 
Huntley and Palmer, of London and 
Reading, biscuit manufacturers, who died 
on April 9, was proved on April 29 by 
Mrs. Mary Jane Palmer, the widow, and 
Samuel Ernest Palmer, Charles Herbert 
Palmer, and William Howard Palmer, the 
sons, the value of the estate being £973,749. 
The testator bequeaths £10,000, and the 
income for life from £100,000, and the use 
of his residence to his wife ; all his interest 
and capital in Messrs. Huntley and Palmer 
to his sons Samuel Ernest, Charles Herbert, 
Albert John, and William Howard; £10,000 
each to his daughters Florence Mary and 
Norah Constance; £70,000 each, in trust, 
for his four daughters; £1000 each to his 
four daughters-in-law; £100 each to his 
grandchildren; £1000 to Mary Manning 
Watts; £100 to Joseph Leete; £100 each 
to Frederick Barlow Marsh and Ethel Mary 
Norris; and an annuity of £50 to Mary 
Turner. He further bequeathed £500 each 
to the North London Hospital for Con- 
sumption, the Reedham Orphanage (Purley), 
the London Orphan Asylum (Watford), the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables (Putney), the 
British Orphan Home (Slough), the St. 
John’s Wood and Portland Town Dis- 
pensary, the Orphan Working 


_— ee - — 


TO THE MEMORY OF LONDON 


sunk horizontal panel in the wall. 
School 


AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY VOLUNTEERS 
WHO FELL IN SOUTH AFRICA: TABLET IN THE HALL OF EUSTON STATION, 
UNVEILED BY LORD ROBERTS, APRIL 23. 


The tablet, cast in relief, has been placed by the company on the first landing in the large hall at 
the Euston terminus, in memory of their fallen men, 
The founders were Messrs. Hari, 
of London and Birmingham. 


and the School for 
Read (Avenue 
for distribution 


(Haverstock Hill), 
Teaching the Blind to 
Road, N.W.); £1000 

among the persons in the employ of 
Huntley and Palmer at Reading; £50 to 
the sick fund at the works; and legacies 
to traveliers and clerks in London. The 
residue of his property he leaves to his sons. 


The will (dated June 14, 1898) of Mr. 

Thomas Gliddon Northam, of Wick House, 
Durdham Park, Bristol, who died on 
an. 18, has been proved by Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Northam, the widow, the value of the 
estate amounting to £125, 432. Subject to 
an annuity of £50 to his housekeeper, the 
testator leaves all his property to his wife 
absolutely. 


The will (dated Sept. 3, 1890) of Mr. 
Daniel James Callard, of The Eagles, High- 
gate, and Dukes Road, St. Pancras, who 
died on March 6, was proved on April 27 by 
Ralph Callard and James Percy Callard, 
the sons, and Frederick King, the execu- 
tors, the value of the estate being £99,570. 
Subject to legacies of £11,000 each to his 
daughters Charlotte and Alice Susan, the 
testator leaves all his property in equal shares 
to his four. children, Ralph, ag Percy, 
Charlotte, and Alice Susan. rs. Callard, 
the widow, is provided for by settlement. 


The will (dated Sept. 6, 1899), with 
codicil (dated Nov. 29, 1902), of 
Charles Gilbert Master, C.S.1., of 


It measures 7 ft. 6in. by 2ft., and fits the 
Son, Peard, and Co., Limited, a 
Mr. 








» DREW & SONS « 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 


Supply Purchasers direct from their London Factory, 
Intermediate Profits. 


saving all 


THE LIGHTEST AND STRONGEST TRUNKS ARE THOSE 
MADE OF DREWS’ PATENT WOOD FIBRE. 


Always in stock, over 500 well- 
seasoned Trunks to select from. 


DREWS’ NEW “GRANDE VITESSE” TRUNK. 
THE Ideal Trunk for Ladies’ Use. 


Easy of access. Crushing entirely avoided, Dresses, &c., being 
packed in separate Trays. 


THE “ORIENT” STEAMER TRUNK. 


In Patent Wood Fibre, covered dark brown Water- 
proof Sailcloth,OR Solid Ox-Hide. 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” 18. | DRESSING-BAGS 
AND LUNCHEON BASKETS. | AND FITTED CASES. 


DREW & SON ae 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ...BELFAST, } 


And 156 to 170, REGENT ST. LONDON, W. [ THR pie Autres? 
Irish Linen 's Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 
HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 


Ri = Supply the Public with Every Description of 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being Woven by Hand, wear 
longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods, 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
N.B.—7o Prevent Delay, ail Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 


Makers to the 
y Royal ew 




















Sir JOHN BENNETT, Lea. 


The Finest Watches 
the World Produces. 


BENNETT’S “ SPECIALITIES.” 


CLOCK WATCHES, 
PERPETUAL CALENDARS, 
MINUTE REPEATERS, 
CHRONOGRAPHS, 
CHRONOMETERS, &c., &c. 


BENNETT’S WATCHES 


For Sportsmen, Travellers, Engineers, 
Doctors, and for Scientific Purposes. 


BENNETT’S NOVELTIES 
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A Velvety Complexion. 








lf you buy Vinolia Soap 
you get a velvety 
complexion free. 











Gold oo Clock Watch of the Highest Quality and Finish 
Striking ¢” passant the Hours and Quarters the same as a C 

and Repeating at the Wearer's pleasure the Hours, Quarters and 
Minutes; with Perpetual Calendar, showing the ey} of the Week. 
the Day of the Mouth, the. Month ued or Kaci of Ve hoon; and ome 
with Fly-back Seconds Chronograph for Racin ngineering, anc 
other purposes The perfection bri Watch. 18, 300, ii NY 

Do , with Split Seconds Chronograph, 


For Racing, Hunting, Yachting, Golfing, 
Cycling, &c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREB. 


65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 








Ilustrated Catalogues 


ee CARTER 
H.M. THE KING, ma GOLD MEDAZS & AWARDS. 
Show Rooms— 

» 6 NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 
LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, - or sofa, ya and fos from L7/8 Ine 


INVALID COMFORTS 


Bed Lifts £4 4s. 
are se 


Walking Machines, 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, 
Urinals, 
Wi Air & —— Beds, 





Adjustable Couches, Beds, 
from £1 17s. 


Self-Propelling 


AMBULAN CES—Hand or Horse. 
Best in the World! 


Breakfast-in-Bed Tables 
from £1 4s. 


For 
the Street 
Accident 
Service of 
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If any difficulty 
is experienced 
in obtaining 
supply in any 
part of the 
F World, com- 
municate with 


IGCARETTE 


G SMOKERS. 


SOLD BY ALL 
G00D-CLASS 
TOBACCONISTS 
AND STORES 
THROUGHOUT THE 
WoRLD. 


ARDATH 
TOBACCO 
Co., 


Worship Street 
LONDON. 











‘It is worth paying a trifle miore for some things in order to secure THE BEST. 
It is poor economy to save a FEW PENCE on the TAPES of a VENETIAN BLIND by using inferior makes, which only lust half as long as 


“CARR’S” TAPES. 
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‘ 


It is most important that purchasers should be sure they are getting the right quality, and they should insist upon seeing the name ‘“Carr’s” which is stamped 


on one of the interwoven cross-straps once in every yard. 








THE ASSOCIATION oF DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELLERS &SILVERSMITHS L’ 


6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘*RUSPOLI, LONDON.” 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


JAN. JuLy 
Garnet. Ruby. 
FEB. JG. 
Amethyst. Sardonyx. 
MARCH 
Bloodstone. 

APRIL OcT. 
Diamond or Opal. 

Sapphire. Nov. 


May 
Emerald. Drc 


UNE Turquoise. 
Agate. 


SEPT. 
Chrysolite. 





Photograph juced as Mini Enamelled and Beautifully 
Mounted in Gold with the Gems which signify the Natal month, as 
Brooch or Pendant, from £10 10s. to £15 158., according to value 
of Gems. Or Mounted in Gold, with Box and Glass at back for Hair. 
Birth-Stone in Loop, only £3 3g., including Miniature. Surrounded 
with Pearls, £5 5s. Speciality—Mounting Miniatures. 


All 
Brilliants, 
Diamond 

Heart, 


Fine ia 
and t Whole Pearl, £105. 
Pearl and Diamond Rings in 

Stock from £5 to £500. 


All sizes 
in stock, 


to £500, 


New Diamond Star 
Pendant, Brooch, or 
Hair Ornament, £6 68 
Choice Whole Pear 
Bead Necklace for 
above, £6 68, A variety 
larger sizes in stock. 


The New Gold Art Locket, 
set 4 Diamonds, £1 12. 





Large Assortment 
of Second-hand 
Jewellery. 
Write for Special 
List. 


' ing Case, . with Warch, . 
art * gah mgpere price pon moo iy t is. New Tie Brooch, containing 
Size 3} by 3} in. 44 Diamonds, £6 6s. 


BEST VALUE 


IN LONDON. 


Ring Choice Bril- 
liants, £105. Three-Stone 
i Rings in Stock 
from £5 to £500. 

Fine 
Diamond 
Pendant. 

Latest 


I purchased ail my Jewels upon Credit, on 

“Che Times.” system of Monthly Payments, 

at Catalogue Cash Prices, from the Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Ltd. 


Gold Egy. 
as Locket 
and Scent 
Charm, 
10s. 64. 
Plain Gold, 
as Charm 


sa ax’ 


Telephone Nos.: 5178 Gerrard; 1939 Central. 


New Cairo 
Bracelet in 
R arks 
and 
— Necklet 
nd to match, size 
Tourmalines smaller Stones, 
7 78. 


Box, contents as illustrated. 


Sterling Silver B: 
£3 3s. mger Size, £5 5s, 


PLEASE WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE f} THE FINEST IN THE WORLD4OOO/LLUSTRATIONS, POST FREE. 
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25, Oxford. Square,..W.,. and Earlsridge, Redhill, 
who died on March 9, was ,proved on April 18 by 
Robert Edward Master, the brother, and Charles 
Onslow Master, the son, the value of the estate being 
sworn at £59,301. The testator bequeaths £800 to 
the East London Institution for Home and Foreign 
Missions (Harley House, Bow); £100 each to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, the Earlswood 
Asylum for Idiots, and the Mission to Deep-Sea Fisher- 
men; £50 each to the Christian Literature Society 
for India, the Anglo-Indian Evangelisation Society, 
Miss Reade’s Mission (South India), and Mrs. Firth’s 
School (Madras); £300 to his wife; £100 each to his 
grandchildren ; £100 each to his brothers and sisters 
and his sister-in-law; and £50 each to his executors. 
His residuary estate is to be held in trust for Mrs. 
Master for life, and then in equal shares for his 
children. 


The will (dated Jan. 27, 1903) of Mr. John Herbert 
Secker, of Hangmoor, Virginia Water, who died on 
March 1, was proved on April 27 by Mrs. Diana Louise 
Secker, the widow, and Walter Herbert Noel Secker, 
the son, the value of the estate being £51,985. The 
testator gives the land at Drayton, Southampton, to his 


sister Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Thistlewayte; £2000 to 
his daughter Mary Diana Sybil Margaret Secker; £250 
to his brother George Hart Secker; £50 to his son 
Walter; and £300, the household effects, and during 
her widowhood the use of his residence, and one half 
of the income from the residue of his property to his 
wife. The ultimate residue of his estate and effects 
he leaves as to three eighths each to his sons Walter 
Herbert Noel and John St. John, and two eighths to 
his said daughter. 

The will (dated May 30, 1900), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 10, 1902), of Mr. Walter Bassano, J.P., of Haden 
Cross, Old Hill, Staffordshire, who died on Feb. 5, was 
proved on April 23 by Alfred Hill Bassano and Charles 
Walter Bassano, the sons, and Thomas Cooksey, the 
executors, the value of the estate being £50,813. 
Subject ‘to a legacy of £100 to his housekeeper, 
Margaret Louise Harrington Smith, the testator leaves 
all his estate between his children, Alfred Hill, Charles 
Walter, Anne Eliza Cooksey, Mary Emmeline Stevens, 
Francis, and Harold Frederic. 

The will (dated April 20, 1898) of Mr. Joseph 
Montague Livesey, of Stourton Hall, Lincolnshire, and 
Wyham House, Dover, who died on June 14 last, was 


proved on April 28 by Miss Lucy Weightman Enderly, 
the sole executrix, the value of the estate amounting 
to £40,766. The testator leaves all his property to 
Miss Enderly absolutely. 

The will (dated Jan. 31, 1900) of the Rev. William 
Edward Dickson Carter, Hon. Canon of Christ Church 
and Rector of Sarsden, Oxford, who died on Feb. 23, 
was proved on April 25 by Mrs. Ellen Carter, the widow, 
the value of the real and personal estate being £47,024. 
The testator bequeaths £50 each to his cousins Lothian 
George Bonham Carter and Walter Henry Bonham 
Carter; and the residue of his personal property to his 
wife. He devises certain farms and lands in the Isle of 
Wight and a rent charge of £244 to his son the Rev. 
William Collingwood Carter; and a piece of land at 
Godshill, Isle of Wight, to Mrs. Carter. All other his 
real estate he leaves, in trust, for his wife for life, and 
then as to two tenths, in trust, for each of his daughters 
Gertrude Henrietta and Agatha Jane; one tenth each, 
in trust, for his daughters Ellen Elizabeth York, Agnes 
Mary Soames, Edith Harriet Christian, and Augusta 
Laura Carter; and two tenths, in trust, for his 
daughter-in-law Ethel Carter, widow of his son 
Archibald Thomas Carter, 
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nder Clark. 


Manufacturina Gompary. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
DRESSING BAG 
CATALOGUE POST FREE} | 
TO ANY PART OF THE 
WORLD, 

Ask for Catalogue B. 
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THE PUBLIC 


Hunter 
ss! Baltimore Rye 


BEFORE 

PURCHASING 

£2 18s. 6d. HF FA \\" ' is ELSEWHERE 
to ea on? OSS Ai el a PLEASE MAKE 


£530. ; : A CAREFUL 


COMPARISON 
ad OF PRICES. 
No. 464.—Gentleman’s Finest Solid Leather Suit Case, 26in. long, lined Leather, and fitted with a set of Hand-made Pockets and Loops, 
containing a full complement of Toilet and Travelling Requisites, consisting of Heavy Solid Silwer Mounted Bottles and Jars, Finest African 
Ivory Hair Brushes, &c., @1 ‘s. 


188, OXFORD STREET, W., LONDON. 125-6, FENCHURCH STREET, B.C. 


OVER 200 
TO SELECT 


A. A. Baker & Co., General and Export Representatives, 30, Mincing Lane, London, E.C., Eng. 
Wma. LANAHAN & Son, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 














What assists Hair-growth will assist 
Nail-growth. If you are sceptical, try it first 
on your Nails. 


“Vaseline ”’ 
Hair- Tonic. 


The only genuine ALL Petroleum Hair 
Restorer. Its efficiency guaranteed. Delight- 
fully perfumed; white in colour; safe in all 
circumstances. Instructions with each bottle. 


If not obtainable locally, a bottle will be sent Post Free on receipt of P.O. for 1/-, 2/6, or 3/6 
(according to size) by the CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Consolidated), 
42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Get acquainted with the most perfect underwear for use the year round, 
The DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR of LINEN-MESH gives 
greater comfort and safety, better health, and more satisfaction than any 
other garment. 
Give yourselves a treat by getting on the inside of it. 
All DEIMEL GARMENTS bear the name 
DEIMEL on a woven Trade-Mark Label as below. 
Booklets, with fuller information and samples, post free. 
Apply to 
THE DEIMEL FABRIC Ca, 


10-11, Bread Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
New York, U.S.A., 491, Broadway. Montreal, Canada, 2202, St. Catherine Street. 














This Trade-Mark on every 
Gannent. 


EVESON'S INVALID CHAIRS & CARRIAGES, *xuun 8 yu cars 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. in 
ALL GOODS KEPT IN STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. OT ee 


Self- Hi 
MERLIN CHAIRS. 





LEVESON’S WICKER 


—a SPINAL CARRIAGES FOR 


self- (; CHILDREN & ADULTS. 
wheel. et 


ILKLEY COUCHES, 


from 2} Guineas. 
r 


SEARBL® 








LEVESON’S VICTORIA 
INVALID'S 
CARRIAGE, 


CARRYING 
CHAIRS, 


from ] Guinea. 


RECLINING 


RECLINING CHAIR, with 


BATH-CHAIRS. 


ae Naar aie 
eI / 


i) 
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LEVESON &SONS, 


= Manufacturers & Contractors to H.M. Government, 


BATH-CHAIRS, \ 
WITH HOOD ' 
AND WINDOW. 


LEVESON’S ADJUSTABLE 
LOUNGE. The Leg-Rest 
Slides under the’ seat. 

Neatly Caned. | Price 

2 Guineas. 


UW 
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Jim Dumps at work so fiercely 
jawed 

That e’en the office boy was 
awed. 

The force, at loss to see the 
boss 

So out of sorts, was also cross, 

Now sunshine fills the force 
with vim, 

For ‘Force’ has _ rallied 

“Sunny Jim.” 


‘‘“FORCE’’ 


The Ready-to-Serve Cereal 


brings business profit 
through good 
digestion. 


Sweet, crisp flakes of wheat 
and malt. 


For the Man Who Works. 
“For the man who works it has no 
equal. I gained cight pounds in two 
months, 1 never tire of eating ‘Force.’ 
* Cuas, T, Logan.” 


PER PACKET, 6G D. oF ALL 











‘NOTE THE 
PRICE.” 


Allsopp’s 


os igh pa admirably meets the demand for lighter 
“It is an excellent beverage, 
and one which persons who 
cannot drink the heavier malt 
liquors will be likely to find 
digestible and wholesome.” 


Str CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., F.R.C.S., etc. 


ALLSOPP’S LAGER can be. obtained of all Licensed 
Grocers, Wine and Spirit Merchants and Dealers.  Half-Pints . 
at 2/-, Reputed Pints at 2/9, and Pints at 3/6 per dozen — 
about the cost of ordinary beer. 





























‘CLINCHER- 
MICHELIN’ 


MOTOR-TYRES. 


(Bartlett’s Patent.) 


(Exactly the same in quality and construction as 
sold by Michelin & Co., in France.) 


Reduce the EXPENSE of MOTORING. 
Because of their RELIABILITY & DURABILITY. 


Without doubt the FASTEST in the WORLD. 


SUCCESSES—Gordon- Bennet Cup, 1901; Paris-Berlin, 1901; 
Paris-Bordeaux, 1901; Paris-Vienna, 1902. 


ALL BUYERS GAN ORDER AND USE, WITHOUT RISK, 
CLINCHER-MICHELIN TYRES PURCHASED FROM US OR 
FROM ANY OF OUR WAREHOUSES AND DEPOTS. 


The NORTH BRITISH RUBBER 
Co., Ltd... EDINBURGH. 


London Depot: Maison Talbot, 1, Long Acre, W.C, 











See brand on cover, none genuine without. 
































’ SHAVING 
SOAP. 


WILLI 


“A ROYAL SHAVE.’’ 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP has reigned ‘‘ King 
of shaving soaps’’ for nearly three-quarters of a century. 
It has been ‘‘ Crowned with honors’’ and is ‘‘ Enthroned in 
the hearts of shavers.”’ 
It holds the ‘Sceptre of supremacy "’ in every, country in 
the world and always assures a ‘* Rayal Shave.’’ 


Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers and Perfumers, all over the world, or mailed to any 
address on receipl of price in stamps. 
Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Is. Williams’ Luxury Tablets, Is. 
Williams’ American Shaving Tablets, 6d. 

(Trial Size) of Williams’ Shaving Stick,4d. (Trial Tablet) Williams’ Shaving Soap for 1d. 
stamp by addressing 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 65 Gt. Russell St., LONDON, W.C.; 161 Clarence 
~ $t., SYDNEY. 

Main Office and Factories, GLASTONBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL, 


NOTES. 


The Bishop of London has adopted the suggestion of a 
correspondent in the Zimes by appointing the Bishop of 
Kensington to the Vicarage of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
This central parish will provide a better nucleus for 
the episcopal work of West London than St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate. The St. Botolph’s income is about £2000; 
that of St. Martin’s £600 less. The population of the 
Bishopsgate parish is only one thousand, while that of 
St. Martin’s is more than ten thousand. 


Cardinal Vaughan’s health still occasions the greatest 
anxiety, and he is entirely laid aside from active work. 
He has been spending the spring months at Mill Hill, 
where there are large Roman Catholic communities. 


The Bishop of Coventry has been warmly advocating 
the scheme for a Birmingham bishopric. In a recent 


sermon he pointed out that the Worcester diocese was 
fifth among the dioceses of England in the matter of 
population, but it was twelfth in the number of its clergy. 
The cost of founding the bishopric will be £100,000, 
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besides the house. Dr. Knox remarked that some 
people had suggested that the bishopric would accen- 
tuate any hostility or bitterness between Church people 
and Nonconformists. No such effect had been found 
at Liverpool and Newcastle. Why should it be found 
at Birmingham? He believed it would rather excite 
Nonconformists and Churchmen to a holy rivalry to do 
their best for this great city. 


The meetings of the Baptist Union were crowded and 
enthusiastic; a larger number of delegates have been 
present than ever before. The speech of the president, 
Mr. George White, M.P., attracted so much admiration 
that it will be circulated throughout the churches. Dr. 
Clifford was received at every meeting with unbounded 
enthusiasm. Mr. White’s successor as president will be 
the Rev. J. Wilson, of Woolwich, one of the most suc- 
cessful Baptist ministers of London. 


Dr. Joscelyne, Vicar of St. George’s, Millom, Cum- 





under the present Bishop of Islington. Dr. Joscelyne 
is a successful missioner, and is also a well-known 
speaker at conferences of the clergy. 


The Theological College, recently opened by the 
Bishop of Wakefield at Hall Croft, Mirfield, the resi- 
dence of the Brethren of the Community of the Resur- 
rection, is intended for the training of candidates for holy 
orders who have a vocation but no money. The Bishop 
commented on the need of such a college. He said that 
whereas originally about 750 men were ordained to the 
ministry every year, the numbers were now only about 
550. The students at Hall Croft would have a five years’ 
training, and the sum of £250 or £300 would be found 
sufficient to train one single clergyman. ‘That was at 
least one-third less than it usually cost to equip an 
ordinary clergyman. 


Bishop Gore preached a striking sermon on ‘‘ Shak- 
spere,’’ at the parish church, Stratford-on-Avon, on the 


berland, who has accepted the vicarage of St. Peter’s, 
Islington, will not come as a stranger to London. 
five years he was curate at St. George’s-in-the-East 





For 
present. 





second Sunday after Easter. 
spere Club and visitors from all parts of the world were 
Dr. Gore remarked that, although Shakspere 


Many members of the Shak- 











[ NORTH SEASIDE RESORT |. 


SCHEVENINGEN nowwann 


NEAR THE HAGUE. | 
Route: vid Flushing. Day and Night Service. 


BEASON JUNE‘TILL THE END OF SEPTEMBER 
i... cee 





It! 
Always reliable. 
treble it’s 


Liverpool Depot—The 





Ww: l o taste. o burnt tongue. No 
filthy stem, No plugs or refills. Easily cleaned. 
wi eeds n 
cost. A perfect health pipe. 
The ‘URN’ PATENT PIPE Co. (Dept. A.) 
Reoext House, Recent 8t., Lonpon, W. 
Arcade, 83, Lord 


“THB SMARTEST HEAD.” 


THE - 
eareet “URN” Pipe 


‘Constructed on a thorou; 


ly scientific principle.’ 


“A simple solution of the great pipe problem.” 
POINTS.—(not empty “ puff,” but ‘‘ cool” facts). 
Cool with hot tobacco. Sweet with stron 
tobacco. AE lowe omppked to dry ash. No 


STA APE REQUIREL 
PRICES Free by Post. 
106 in shapes No. L. 
(Finest London made.) 
76 in shapes Nos. 1, 2,3, & & 
1, 2, 3, &4 


burnt e. N 


o rest. Soon saves 


8t.(DepAIE BC * 








HOTEL KURHAUS. HOTEL D’ORANGE 
GRAND HOTEL GAR. 86 
SAVOY HOTEL HOTEL RAUCH 


ALL.BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED OVERLOOKING 
THE DELIGHTEUL SCHEVENINGEN. BEACH 





TELE: ‘6 


VISIBLE WRITING. 


BLiIiCrkrE” 


SAVES TIME, MONEY, and TROUBLE. 


rut size: 8 8s, 7 L11 Ws, (CPavtents. 


PRICES 


ASY 
CONOMIC 
FFICIENT 


ORTABLE 
OWERFUL 
RACTICAL 


Tist No. 117 tells you all about it. 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER CO., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, and most Towns. Only London Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE, 

















RALEIGH 


‘“‘A GEM OF A MACHINE.” 





“ The expert rider will find the Raleigh 
a light, smart, and dainty bicycle, and 


A REVELATION IN 
EASY RUNNING.” 


Trish Wheelman, March 21, 1903. 


LI2 12s. Cash 


Easy Terms by Arrangement. 
THE BOOK OF THE RALEIGH, 


containing illustrated articles on Cycle 
Manufacture, the new Three-Speed Gear, 
Catalogue, 
Agents; London Depot, 4), 





Holborn Via- 





Hh 


light,and warm. Equa 
or Gentlemen. 





PEARLS, DIAMONDS, &c. 


of Fine Quality wanted, 
from £5 to £10,000, for Cash. 


SPINK AND SON 


DIAMOND AND PEARL MERCHANTS (Est. 1772), 
17 & 18, Piccadilly, W.; and 1 & 2, Gracechurch Street, 





Cornhill, London, E.C. 


Consignments of Fine Gems from abroad purchased for cash or sold on commission. 
Cables, *“ Spink, London.” 


A.B.C. or Al Codes. 





QALKAKRKELAEARD 
HAMILTON’S 
- IRISH HOMESPUNS 


BEAT THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. 


+ 
7 
¥ cour Gea onl menecpem and hand-woven from 
a 
A) 


Th: only perfect material for 


Oycling, Golfing, Shooting, and sport and 
country wear —s Beautifully soft, 
y 


suitable for Ladies 
Prices from 2ld. per yard, 


guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns free 
FREE from all Raleigh a on application, Address DEsK 14, 


Lee ete Oper ELE CO Lass a) THE WHITE HOUSE, 


NOTTINGHAM. 





















tte 
Sie 
ie 
ii 
All goods carriage paid, Perfect satisfaction . 
tik 
: 


Depot for Irish Peasant Industries, 


PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 














A 


THE 


“BRITISH 
ENSIGN” 






CAMERA. 


For DAYLIGHT 
Loading Films. 
Takes Pictures 
4t by 3i. 











yy 


EM ae ) 
MANDARIN* RAZOR, 





ARB E 


TY 


A MONTH FREE TRIAL 


THE Pick OF THE Best Razors! 


Thousands of unsolicited testimonials, all of which 
given after months’ and many years’ constant use. 
Prices 5s. each; with one extra blade, 6s.; with 
blades and handsome case, i 
L. ARBENZ, 33, LUDGATE HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


Headquarters for Arbenz’s celebrated and only genuine 


extra 
From principal I "Ss OF 


“Gem” Air Guns. 





















PRICE COMPLETE for Roll Films, 
with ‘*Beck’’ Symmetrical Lens 
fis, and ‘‘Unicum’’ Shutter, 
Adapter, with Focussing Screen and Three Slides 
for Plates, 13/6. 
Send postcard for Price List and namee our nearest Agent. 
G. HOUGHTOW & SON, Ltd., 
86 and 89, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 











FLORILINE 


FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 

Is the Best LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the World. 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. 
Is perfectly harmless, and 
Delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from sweet 

erbs and plants. 
Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the world. 
2s. 6d. per bottle. 


FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 


Put up in glass jars, price 1s. 
Prepared only by Tuk AnGLo-AmErRICAN Dru Co., Ltd., 
33. Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 








. TheInvigorating Luxu 
of a Shower Bath is seve 
within the reach of all. 


least trouble. 

No splashing or wetting 
of the hair. 

Makes the body fit, stim- 
ulates the circulation, 
hardens the system, pro- 
motes health and beauty. 

Is also an ideal Hot Water 
Bottle and Fountain 
Syringe. 

Packs in Bag or Trunk, 
Price complete A 

Tg oe 
J. FOOT & SON, 
Derr. 8.8. 7, 
17 1 NEW BONO ST. LONOON,w. 






















DEBENHAM & FREEBODY (the Royal 
Furriers) undertake the Storage of Furs and 
Fur Garments upon moderate 
terms. All Furs’ entrusted 
STORACE to their care are stored 
OF FURS in specially prepared cool 
chambers, and receive con- 
stant expert attention. Pre- 
servation from moth is guaranteed. Scale 
of charges upon application, 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 
Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 


F2 R SALE, a Gentleman’s Magnificent 
HALL CLOCK, in first-class condition, in ebony and gold 
case, capital time-keeper, chiming on eight bells and four gongs, 
by Gowland, of London.—Can be inspected at 184, Gray's Inn 
Road, London. 








Sole Agents to the Trade only— 
KNECHT & CO., 110, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








NO MORE ASTHMA 


Awarded one hundred thoysand 

and pilver Medals ‘and admitted “to be une 
valled. Particulars gratis and post free from 
DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


DePoT: WILCOX, JOZEAU, anp CO., 
49, Haymarket, London, S.W. 











PETERS & SONS 
CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 


TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 








LONDON. 


ZEISS’S 


WELL-KNOWN STEREOSCOPIC BINOCULAR 


FIELD GLASSES 





PRISMATIC BINOCULARS in all powers and 
suitable for all purposes. Extreme accuracy in 
construction, wide fleld of view. 

WE INVITE COMPARISON WITH EVERY OTHER MAKE. 
The distinctive feature of these glasses. secured by Patents, 
is that the ob‘ectives are further apart than the eye-pieces, 
thereby securing enhanced stereoscopic effect. The trouble 


of focussing on each occasion is done away with, as the owner 
ly requires to adjust them to his eyesight once for all. 


Detailed Catalogue of any Department Post Free. 


CARL ZEISS, 


29, MAPGARET ST., REGENT ST., W. 










Sh EERE ye 
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|Something New! 


A Revelation in Price as well as Quantity 


Sozodont Tooth Powder at IZ 


Introduced §2 years ago. Now offered in an enlarged and improved Box 

(adopted 1902) with New Patent Can, which keeps the dirt out and the flavor 

in, while economizing the Powder as used. No waste. No spilling. Handy for 

travellers. Easy to use. Cleaner and more hygienic than others, and bigger, too. 
Many powders contain charcoal, pumice, grit or other things harmful to the Teeth: SOZODONT 
has none of these. Scientifically made and absolutely pure, it is free from any injutious substances, 
being prepared from a collection of the purest and choicest ingredients. ‘Too many makers of so-called 
dentifrices lack the experience and facilities gained by SOZODONT. Now that alf Britain and the | 
Colonies may have SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER ia a BIG BOX for One Shilling at any Chemist’s THE: 
Shop the already large demand for SOZODONT is increasing and its use becoming still more general. J SS CHoice SE 
Those who like to use the Sozopont Toor Wasu, also, will continue to buy the larger and long- yr nip 

% time familiar box containing the Liquid, with the Powder included, price 2/6, or the small -size 
oe orate! of the Wash alone at 1/-. é 
HALL ¢& RUCKEL, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., and New York, U.S.A. 


5 |e 
MERRY WEATHERS DON'T WAIT TILL XMAS fo make yourself CUTICURA PILLS 


COUNTRY HOUSE FIRE PROTECTION. @ present Of Q—— 
| FERS 
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Box containing Can of Powder. 
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MERRYWEATKER 16/6, 25/-. 
‘ina FOUNTAIN po Mounted, 14/6, 211, 
® rt ’ ° 


pa PEN. “oP NORE Saxe In Gases of Itching, Burning, 
“ . end sample steei pen 
FIRE PUMP, You need it or handwriting when Scaly Humours, 


daily. ¥ ordering. 


‘a sess a : : eo Also sold by Stationers. Catalogue free. And for Renovating and Fn- 


= e 
2540 out of the 4199 London Fires extinguished in one % 





h Ss. 
Price complete, adenid dcdin Valet Kinghae, £5 5s. M a B ! E § TO D D & BA 4 D 7 riching the Blood. 


a ” 93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a, Racent Street, W., LONDON. 
“ Fire Protection of Mansions” & “Fire Drill. 3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. BRENTANO’S, 37, Ave de l’Opera, PARIS, 
Can be seen in action at-- : 


MERRYWEATHERS'’, 63, Long Acre, W.C. London. aaicaiadaee The Best and Most Economical 
pERRY PENS Dose: ONE AT NIGHT. Yet Compounded, 


"GLIDEAWAY’ you MUST taxe SOMETHING SOMETIMES, CT SE” “SE ae 


Take CARTER’S: 50 Years’ Reputation. coated) are the product of twenty-five 


ars’ practical laboratory experience 
n the preparation of remedies for the 
treatment of humours of the skin, sca'p 
and blood, with loss of hair, and are 
confidently believed to be saperior to 
all other alteratives as well as liquid 
blood purifiers, however expensive, 
while enabling all to enjoy the curative 
properties of precious medicinal agents 
without consuming needless, expensive 
ag — aan Peveanes of alcohol 
n which such medicines have hereto- 
BILIOUSNESS. fore been preserved. 
SICK HEADACHE. : Cuticura Pills are alterative, antisep- 
TORPID LIVER. tic, one digestive, and beyond 
Icilma is Ln oly, sheoletely sole ateral preparition foe \ FURRED TONGUE. — ay fa ever pre 5 Lory 
le oO o keep a goc c y, *! - 
peg ny any skin trouble, however slig be should bm | 3 INDIGESTION. oeiers, mement cures and tonic-diges- 
‘oO : iene 0 ie ; / A i 
Fs Doan (ete Say tee eye fon Reet Lander, CONSTIPATION lives yet compounded, “Medium adult 
pod 8 lation DIZZINESS. Complete external and internal treat- 
SALLOW SKIN. ment for every humour may now be 
Small Pill. had for 4s. 9d., consisting of Cuti- 
FR Small Dose, cura Soap, to cleanse the skin, Cuticura 
They TOUCH the @ | V E Small Price. Ointment, to heal the skin, and Cuti- 


cura Resolvent Pills, tocool and cleanse 


Genuine Wrapper Printed on the blood. A sin 

le gle set, costing but 
WHITE PAPER, BLUE LETTERS. SS ee 4s. 9d., 18 often sufficient to cure the 
oer a SS Look for the Signature. most torturing, disfiguring skin, scalp 


a and blood humours, eczemas. rashes 
itchings and irritations, with loss of 
hair, from infancy to age, when phy- 
sicians and all other remedies fail. 























“Made like 


ROYAL E 


—— BICYCLES —_—_—- 
The Perfection of Cycle Manufacture. FOR THE HAIR —_ 


: Price from £10 10s. net, with Dunlop Tyres, Free 

MENNEN’S S TRADE RMAF M pesineat posanes te. Ale on Groce Oi eee heal Poms 
i . one ayment System Agents everywhere. | oY our Reyal Family. 
isa ean Thgnon of eo —— emicalsy being = = Mlustrated Booklet Fost and supplied by special 
i. 3 se emicals, being nonfer. _ on. is Paper. } | commands to HiAM. 
eae cae which lead to much suffering. ENFIELD CYCLE Co.Ltd. | the Empress of Russia. 


For this reason all vegetable violet powders should be du tch, 


KOKO acts as a hair 
food ; it positively eracii- 
cates dandruff, prevents _, 


rigidly avoided. Mennen’s Talcum is ised by 
ail doctors as the best and safest skin powder known, on cates ara rove 


account of its purity and powerful antiseptic qualities. ae. maing 
Instantly relieves prickly heat, chafing, sunburn, and ” hs r C oe ge eal 
all skin troubles. A necessity for ies’ toilet use— " ich two briar P tosses, CAB at 312, 
for the nursery, and for men after shaving. Relieves pes. pone aprender oy we 
unhealth rspiring feet. Ten Million boxes sold y ® of on exhibition 
¥ perspiring . all readers of hair 
last year. Be sure you gt MENNEN'’S. Barrie’ : Pa so Ay A : : 7 | S daily, v.21, ‘aa 
* " f " ive a 
Pamphlets and samples free of all Chemists a ‘ “Snocts civs be nits, 

a 


or post free 1/1% per box. (en 
G. MENNEN Co., 11, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 5 

















4. J. CARRERAS, 7, Wardour St., W., or any Tobacconist. 
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was born almost at the same time as the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he exhibited not the slightest concern for 
the religious life of the Reformation period. The Bible 
was being again studied by all classes, but there was 
scarcely any influence of it discernible in the pages of 
Shakspere ; neither was his imagination impresséd by 
the magnificent cathedrals or by the elaborate ritual of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


It is intended to repair the old parish church of 
St. George, Esher, which has fallen somewhat into 
decay. It was here that Queen Victoria frequently 
worshipped before her marriage, and the royal family 
have always taken much interest in its welfare. The 
church is very old, and the floor and other portions have 
become rotten. It is now closed for public worship. 


Modern church-goers have often no idea of the 
history of the places of worship which they attend. 
No efforts are made by some of the clergy to, recall 
associations, however worthy. In this respe¢t, All 


valuable addition has just been made to the collection 
of pictures in the corridor. A lady has presented two 
original drawings, one showing the intérior of the Old 
Margaret Chapel before it Was pulled down in 1850 to 
make room for the church, and the, other an interior 
view of the chapél in Great Titchfield Street, “which 
served the congregation of Margaret Chapel from 1850 
until All Saints’ Church was consegrated in 1859.—V. 








We understand. that as Mr. Arthur D. Elliot has 
accepted the Financial Secretaryship to the Treasury, 
an assistant editor of the Zdinburgh Review has been 
appointed, and so long as Mr. Elliot retains this appoint- 
ment in the Government, all current editorial business 
will be entirely in his hands. Mr. Elliott, however, has 
no intention of completely severing his connection with 
the Review, and will continue. to supervise its general 
management. 


In connection with the Printers’ Pension Corporation, 
whose anniversary festival is held in June, a special 


matinée performance will take place at_ the Garrick 
Theatre, Charing Cross Road, W.C., kindly lent by 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, on Tuesday, June 9, the proceeds 
of which will go to the funds of this excellent charity, 
which is noted for its economical management and 
beneficent“work. ine aiding the less fortunate in the 
printing trades. Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll) 
has graciously consented to become a patroness. 


July 21r°marks the five-hundredth anniversary of the 
Battle of Shrewsbury, and it has been decided to cele- 
brate the evept in the town of Shrewsbury during the 
week conimeéncing July 19. The organisation com- 
mittee have resolved to invite subscriptions of not less 
than one guinea, in return for which a liberal allowance 
of privileges will be given in the shape of tickets for the 
different events of the celebration. Cheques may be 
forwarded to the Mayor. 


By an unfortunate error in our issue of last week 
the statue of Augustus in the Naples Museum was 
described as that of Julius Cesar. 


Saints’, Margaret Street, sets a good example,'and a 








HEALTH ASSURANCE. 


———_ || HOLLOWAY’S | HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS OINTMENT 


Assure you against serious illness by thoroughly cleansing the System Assures you against aches and pains—Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
of all impurities and toning it up to the point of resistance. They Stiffness of the Limbs and Joints, Sprains and Strains. It cures 
produce functional activity and regularity, and are the surest Bad Legs, Old Wounds and Sores .with amazing rapidity, and is 
remedy for Indigestion, Biliousness, Feverishness, Headache, Dizziness magical in the treatment of all Skin affections. In cases of Asthma, 
and Depression. They give renewed vitality and make life bright Bronchitis,’ Sore Throat, Hoarseness and Tightness of the Chest it 
and enjoyable. gives immediate and lasting relief. 


SIMPLE, SAFE and SURE. SOOTHING and: HEALING. 











Always keep 


HOLLOWAY’S 
PILLS 


and 


OINTMENT 


in the House. 
































COMMON SENSE. 

















A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozenge 


Telephone: 1939 Central and 3327 Gerrard. most agreeable to take. 


From 


S. SMITH « SON, £115. 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY, 


Jewellers and Clockmakers. | N ) FN 
Our only Address is = 
Ss, STRAND) —_ | 
(under the Clock), five doors from Charing Cross. 4 > 
— : ‘ ‘ FOR j 
‘ \ 


CONSTIPATION, 
Hemorrhoids, 
Bile, Headache, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric and Intestinal Troubles. 
Also Book “A” Jewellery Catalogue’ - RPINGR 
ine Ve ORIEN aS "2, tae 


Non- enccneripliianatsiitpscnasiitiain 4 ( a Sy E 
Magnetic, OL D WATC H E S TAK E N l N ‘ g The Lancet, Oct. 12, 1889, says : *‘ The medicament most 


- has - 4 pleasant to children, the Tamar Indien, is absent. An 
Holds (ne aes ay oe Plaoaad Quality EXCHANGE. aperient which is as good as a bonbon from Boissier or 


Siraudin is so typical of French refi nt and elegance in 
the little things of life that it certainly should have held a 
D’S IN TUBES, 
L Y 1s. 6d. and 3s, each. 
mas onicinat EU XKESIS 


prominent place.”’ 
[)'ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
FOR EASY SHAVING, 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH, 


ORGANS. All Improvements. 
The Label of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE 


Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. 
20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages 
Kuxesis is printed with Black Ink ONLY 
on a Yellow Ground, and bears this 


from 7 guineas ; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
TRADE MARK 


from 12/6 per month. Organs from 4 guineas. 

Full price paid allowed within three years if 
R, HOVENDEN and SONS, L4Ad., the Proprietors, bought the 
business, with the receipt, trade mark, and goodwill, from the 


“STRAND” HALF-CHRONOMETER. 
Only Makers of this Watch. 
18-ct. GOLD, SILVER, 
Crvstai Glass, Crystal Glass, 
213 15s. @5 5s. 
Full or Half Full or Half 
Hunting Cases, Hunting Cases, 
£16 16s. £6 6s. 


IMPORTANT TO THE PURCHASER. 

All our Watches, Clocks, and Jewellery can be 
had on “Tue Times” successful and popular 
system of Payment by Monthly Instalments, which 
enables the purchaser to enjoy full and immediate 
benefits at no extra cost. Send for 1903 Edition, 
“ Guide to the Purchase of a Watch,”’ 135 pages, 
350 Illustrations. 


LONDON 
MADE 


WATCHES 


9,STRAND 
LONDON 











FOR THE RACES. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


“READY FOCUS” | an a ae 
BINOCULAR. 4-/. PEDIGREES TRACED. 


A GREAT IMPROVEMENT OVER THE Renton ‘AP ie Cctueaits Gakuin car tol 
a : } -LETON’S Collections and Library 
ORDINARY SYSTEM OF FOCUSSING. ipa Wi y Mae 2,000 Heraldic and Genealogical Works 
Wy ‘ contain references to 250,000 Pedigrees of 
English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, and Continental 
families. 500 Parish Registers; 300 Foreign 
Works of all nationalities. 
CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
F Book-plates (‘‘ Ex-libris’’); Signet-rings ; 
Seals (in gold, silver, crystal, ivory, etc.); Heraldic 
Engraving. Artistic paintings of Armorial Bearings. 








AGE AND GENUINENESS GUARANTEED 

BY THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT BY 

CERTIFICATE OVER THE CAPSULE OF 
EVERY BOTTLE 





UNIQUE 
ASA 
LIQUEUR 





exchanged for a higher class instrument. 
D’ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 118 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Executrix of the late A. S. Lloyd. The genuine is now manufactured 
ONLY at their Factory. 
From all Chemssts, Hatrdressers, &c. 


Open till 7. Saturdays 3. 
Wholesule: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd., _ Objects. 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, F.C. 


Invaluable in. Watching Moving 


* We have tried.this glass severely, | 
at and can testify to its great con- | 
venience in size, arising from what | Y ’ “. oe nf md 

4 A ’ a 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, may be called’ its instantaneous | 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell, Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 




















THE 


LADY’S FIELD 


rod many other persons of distinction have testified p GLASS. 
the remarkable efficacy o! Sis - Abenibnduen 


. at es 
HIMRODS Covered with. Pigskin or Pie ~~ ti 
Calf, in Sling Case to match. i {hi / 
ie a) ee 
« Thts #3 a very handsome baa 1 i. 
re) little Glass, and ts gutte Bs 
re 


suttable jor Theatre adse, 
Established over a quarter of a century 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world 
It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 

A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post. 
in Tina, ae oe 

British Dépét—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, Also of 
Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Son, 
W, Hdwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 

an T . Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 














THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


PPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 








They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effecti 
and require no skill to use. Made in five colours, 


12 CURLERS. IN-BOX, . FREE .ey POST, 8 STAMPS. 


For very bold curls, try our “ IMPERIAL” Curlers, same price. 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Déalers. 

BEWAKK OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being seld b 
Drapers and Others. Genuine bear our TRADE MAR 
on the Right-Hand Corner. of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. Hovenven.& Sons, Ltp 
BERNERS ST., W., AND CITY ROAD, E.C.,. LONDON. 


IMustrated Price Lists Free by Post toail parts of the World, 


Goerz, Zeiss, and other Prism Glasses kept in Stock. 


| 38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches—45, Cornhill; 122, Regent Street. 














